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CATHOLIC AND DEMOCRATIC IDEALS. 


THE alliance which had lasted between Feudalism and the 
Catholic Church from the coronation of Charlemagne by Pope 
Leo III. came to a visible end on the day when Pius VII. 
crowned Napoleon. By this great symbolic message, delivered to 
all peoples on the threshold of the nineteenth century, it was 
announced that the old order of things had passed away; and 
that Catholicism was to survive into the new. Feudalism had 
perished utterly in France. It was doomed to extinction, slow 
or swift, in the countries of Europe which the “ armed soldier of 
the Revolution” swept over like a whirlwind. And even England, 
the most conservative in many respects of the older nations, has 
revised her constitution again and again, until the very House 
of Peers is compelled to take thought as to whether it shall be 
“ended” or “mended.” Rags and tatters of its ancient banner 
still flout the breeze; but, on the whole, Burke’s funeral oration 
over it proclaims a fact, and “the age of chivalry is gone.” A 
kind farewell to it, we say. “Chivalry” was an advance, and a 
notable one, on the effeminate impotence of the decaying Roman 
Empire. It was the flower, the high poetic bloom of Barbarism 
clad in coat of mail, and riding on in majesty, if not in meek- 
ness, justified to reason by the noble though rude and violent 
forms of civilization which its strength made possible. But now 
a stronger than Feudalism has come in; and its thousand year 
tradition belongs to the past, having left with us a certain ideal 
of courage, honor, and “cheery Stoicism,’”’ which we must hope 
will not be forgotten in the hurly-burly of conflicting material 
interests now grown so tumultuous and so formidable. Evident 
it is that the “iron aristocracy,” which was never able to make 
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its footing good on the American continent, is struck with paraly- 
sis in its native seats. The vehement Kaiser Wilhelm, its head 
and chief at this present time, whose sword flames all ways at 
once, like that cherubic one outside the gates of Eden, manifestly 
defends no garden of delights, abounding in trees of Life and 
Knowledge, but, let us say, a prickly hedge round about the 
cemetery of the past. Feudalism has gone out; Democracy has 
come in. . 

But the first stage of Democracy was disintegration, the melt- 
ing down, in a fire seven times heated, of the institutions, customs, 
and sacred laws which bound the social organism together. It 
has thrown men back upon themselves; and the reign of Indi- 
vidualism, hardly checked by reminiscences from former times of 
a more generous ideal, and harmonizing but too well with the 
dictates of sceptical doubt or pessimist unbelief, was perhaps 
never more extended than during the last forty years. With a 
growing concentration of the resources of the world in compara- 
tively few hands, there has naturally arisen a struggle among 
those who produce for some more reasonable share of that which 
they produce than the so-called maxims of political economy 
appear to warrant. Hence phenomena like the Socialist and 
Anarchist propaganda spread over the face of the earth, and are 
yearly assuming larger dimensions. We have entered, it may be 
said, on the era of strikes, which do but proclaim, to the seeing 
eye, a threatened “bankruptcy of government,” as the not remote 
consequence of what has been called “the exploitation of labor 
and capital by the bourgeoisie.” In other words, while pro- 
perty, which in the feudal system was at least supposed to have 
duties, now tends to have none but that of adding to its store; 
labor is intensified, the home of the workingman broken up, the 
mother of his children made a factory slave, and the children 
themselves ground in the mill. Education has sunk to a poor 
mechanical teaching of the elements, not of a noble life but of 
mere mental knowledge, without hopes or ideals beyond that of 
freedom to go astray. The “disintegration” has reached far 
down into society ; and we may well ask ourselves what will be 
the next stage. 

“Industry founded on exploitation,” ‘“‘Commerce founded on 
fraud,” and, it must be added, “ Government founded on bribery 
or intimidation in more than one country,” are no constituents 
of an enduring order of things. But if Catholicism, in the person 
of Pius VII., laid its consecrating and prophetic touch on Demo- 
cracy, it does not follow that “/aissez-faire” with all that it implies. 
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received a blessing thereby. Unchecked Individualism corresponds 
in the region of social ideas to unlimited “ Private Judgment” in 
that of Christian faith. It is most alien to the methods and prin- 
ciples of a society which stands forth to mankind as the commu- 
nion of saints. But, on the other hand, does Democracy mean 
“unchecked Individualism”? It was so taken by the Liberal 
forces which overthrew so many of the old barriers in England 
as in the United States. And the consequences of this disastrous 
interpretation are beginning to be patent to all men. For the 
accidental and merely apparent “freedom” which resulted has 
produced greater inequalities than ever in the human lot. If you 
are to start men really free on the career of development, you 
must start them equal in the essential resources of humanity. 
But the first who contrived, by whatever means, to get ahead in 
the race have kept the lead. And a golden aristocracy of 
money-lenders, land-forestallers, and stock-jobbers now holds the 
reins of power which have fallen from the grasp of Feudal- 
ism. 
The remedy for such a state of things? It can be neither 
factitious legislation, nor a revolt of distressed and exploited labor, 
nor even a well-devised machinery for the just distribution ot 
products among the producers. It lies, I am convinced, as all 
other great reforms have done, in a change of ideas. Not the 
sort of change which, like faith without works, is hardly more 
than an intellectual process, but that which goes down into the 
heart and creates there an abiding vision. It is the duty of 
every man and woman, as I hold, to learn how their daily bread 
comes to them, through what hands it has passed, and in what 
manner the lives are lived of those who keep society in exist- 
ence and renew its constantly flowing stream from day to day. 
Until that vision has become habitual among us, the legislative 
changes which are indispensable to a true Democratic reconstruc- 
tion of society, will appear, even to many Christians, chimerical 
and unjust. We have been brought up to believe in ‘ Zazssez- 
faire’ as a part of the creed. Most of us, though dimly conscious 
that the ways of modern money-getting are not in accordance with 
the teaching of the Gospel, take for granted that things always 
were so, that they cannot be altered. And even practised theo- 
logians are wont to acquiesce in the disappearance of the sin ot 
usury from the text-books of Christian Ethics. “Von sunt inguie- 
tandi,” it has sometimes been imagined, is the church’s judgment 
on the dealers in Wall Street. As well might we expect to find 


in the Sermon on the Mount Prince Bismarck’s favorite aphorism, 
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“ Beati possidentes.” Neither possession, nor the custom of the 
country, nor legislative enactments, will ever prevent justice in the 
long run from uttering the last word. The intrinsic quality of 
things, as God made them and not man, remains unalterable, 
though we pile up acts of indemnity for transgressors until they 
fill the statute-book. We need only consult the history of the 
past hundred years to be assured that unrighteousness is a_tot- 
tering foundation on which to build our monarchies and republics, 
History shows more and more, as time goes on, that injustice 
carries within itself the seeds of death. “It cannot, and it will 
not, come to good.” 

To create the feeling and the vision of social justice was the 
task allotted to those far-off heralds of Christianity, the prophets 
of Israel. They believed, and in the grandest speech uttered by 
mere man they reiterated the solemn truth that there is a God 
who judges the world. His judgment is written in the course 
of things. It is the drama in which all mankind are actors. 
“The play is the tragedy Man,” and the issues of it lie in hands 
to which resistance, whether by force or fraud, is hopeless and 
futile. What matter if the prophets failed in their day, and were 
sawn asunder or smitten with the sword? That word which the 
All-Seeing put into their mouths did not fail. The “ burden ” 
announced by them weighed heavier and heavier upon the na- 
tions until they were crushed beneath it, swept out of their 
place, and made an awful memory in desolate Asia to this day. 
And now, instead of a circumscribed National Church, and a 
prophesying in that remote nook between Jordan and the Great 
Sea, there is a Church Catholic addressing itself to all men, 
charged with the burden not of Tyre and Sidon, or of Egypt 
and Assyria, but of London, New York, Chicago, and the mighty 
marts of commerce which men have established beside all waters. 
{t does not seem to me that the message has changed its sub- 
stance in these twenty-six centuries. Nor has it lost, but rather 
gained fearfully, if we had ears to hear, in the weight ot the 
Divine Sanction which follows it. Consider the fall of the world- 
empire of Rome; the social outbreak at the Reformation ; the 
French Revolution, in whose consequences we are all entangled. 
These are not tokens of an abdication on the part of the 
Supreme. And the terrible uniformity in that law of avenging 
justice, ascertained more surely and by a deeper experience 
than any law of mere physical sequence, should teach us that 
the only way of escaping the effects which it threatens is to 
remove the cause. If unrighteousness lies in one scale, retribu- 
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tion will weigh it down in the other. Such is the law of Divine 
Equilibrium, and no man can undo it. 

Now, I count it Providential that in bringing to pass the pre- 
sent chaotic and violent state of things, Catholic principles have 
not been at all involved. It is a direct consequence of the 
intense secular, money-getting spirit which the Reformation 
fostered and the development of trade and manufactures has so 
largely, yet so fruitlessly, rewarded. The system of bourgeois 
economics, or “capitalism,” has grown up outside our borders. 
It could not subsist in a country where public life was ruled by 
the Catholic ideals. But, unhappily, no such country is any more 
to be found. Modern societies, discarding even the remnants of 
Christian teaching or relegating them to the church on Sundays, 
have taken for their rule in the great matter of social justice 
that every man must look to himself, keep what he has got, or 
submit to have it torn from him by the strong hand of the 
exploiter. ‘Free contract” is only another name for the law of 
economic gravitation whereby he that was rich becomes richer, 
and he that was poor, poorer still. The very conception of 
society as an organic whole, in which all the parts, humblest no 
less than highest, are successively ends and means, seems to 
have vanished from the minds of most men. There is a necessary 
combination for the creation of wealth, and it grows more com- 
plex every day. But for its just distribution who are they that 
combine? Not the employers, certainly; and not always the 
men. Stock-jobbers, money-lenders, landlords, peasant proprietors, 
agree in looking to themselves and not looking beyond. Tenant- 
farmers, who have been forced to compete with one another in 
the auction of their holdings, and so to pay rents which leave 
them the scantiest subsistence, oblige by precisely the same law 
their farm-laborers to accept the wages of starvation. And so 
it must be, from top to. bottom of the social scale, as long as 
pure “Individualism ” holds sway. 

Two things, it appears to me, are evidently needed to cure 


‘this anarchy. One is but instrumental—the consolidation of all 


working interests as distinct from those of money-making in a 
union of which, naturally and by the mere fact that he is a 
bona fide worker, every member of the industrial classes ‘should 
find his place. The old medieval and Catholic associations must 
be restored in such manner as may fit our changed circum- 
stances. The Via Unitiva is the way to social happiness; not 
each for himself, but each in his place. It has been well said 
by Adam Smith that there is a natural confederacy of employers, 
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who do not therefore need to unite. But here, again, I cannot 
help thinking that we are on the eve of a revolution in which 
the actual number of those holding capital in whateyer shape 
will decrease, until the great captains of industry in any land 
will be few and conspicuous. Already in the United States, as 
the newspapers tell us every day, there are moneyed dynasties 
controlling mines, railways, and enormous tracts ot country with 
their entire resources. Now, I do not hesitate to say that what- 
ever arguments avail against political despotism, may be urged 
even more strongly against these overwhelming monopolies. 
Such powers are too great to be lodged in the hands of a human 
being. And the larger they become, the more manifest it is, in 
my opinion, that they do and ought to belong to the society 
whose happiness and well-being depend on the right use of them, 
Charles Stuart or ‘‘good old George the Third” exercised in 
their own persons an authority by no means equal to that of a 
modern railway-king. But we have decided once for all against 
the Charles Stuarts and the George the Thirds. What is there 
more sacred in a Vanderbilt? Plain it is to me that the process 
of concentration, now proceeding at a rapid rate, will force upon 
society this question of absolutism in its latest form. Nor can 
the issue be doubtful. The material resources of a country, the 
“bounty of nature,’ ought not to be at the disposal of one 
man, or many men, who are not required to take into their 
consideration what is or is not conducive to the social interest, 
but simply fill their pockets and spend their millions as seems 
right in their own eyes. The doctrine of “ public property,” as 
I have remarked elsewhere, is needed to complete and justify 
all doctrines whatsoever of “ private property.” The two stand 
and fall together. 

Much has been said and written of late years concerning the 
extent of “eminent domain,” according to the Civil Law and 
the necessarily vague teaching of our own schools. I have no 
intention of entering on the legal question, which, after all, is 
subordinate to the ethical one, namely, what kind of dominion 
over its resources, movable and immovable, ought to inhere in 
a sovereign or perfect society. That is the true “ eminent domain” 
of which the legal forms are but aspects and changing realizations. 
To say that a country belongs to its people has been dismissed 
as an empty phrase by certain “lost Liberals” astonished at the 
demands made upon them for something beyond “freedom” by 
the multitude who, having enjoyed it for a round number of years, 
do not find that it fills their cupboards or gives them a sure 
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resting-place for the sole of their foot, thanks to our unrivalled 
“industrial system.” But so it is, and Carlyle was not jesting 
when he said that before declaring the “ Rights of Man,” it would 
be advisable to make certain of the ‘“‘ Mights of Man.” I am 
free to do as I like with my own. Yes, but suppose I have 
nothing of my own, and by the constitution of society never 
had anything ; to what extent am I free? Freedom is a relative 
word, to be defined by means and faculties. And the great 
primary injustice of the law of competition as now carried out, 
is that it denies to a vast multitude of human beings those 
material aids which are requisite to their fulfilling the ends of 
human existence worthily. Their birthright has been stolen 
from them. 

It is evident that the future of Catholicism will come more 
and more on the English-speaking and Germanic families. The 
churches which have withstood the flame and fury of the Refor- 
mation have brought one thing intact out of the fire—their 
religion. But the whole medieval, feudal, or late Renaissance 
tradition of civil polity, which may have seemed at one or the 
other time to be inextricably bound up with Creed and Church, 
has gone into dust and ashes, like so much stubble. It is late 
in the day, then, for any people who are but just beginning to 
endure that fiery trial, to offer “the wisdom of our ancestors ” 
as a panacea to their more advanced brethren for the evils of 
the “Commercial Era.” It is they, rather than we, that have to 
learn. 

But, North and South alike, we share in the Catholic’s ideals; 
and these, I cannot too earnestly repeat, are the mainspring of 
that “‘ Fraternity” which is social justice. We have no need to 
borrow from any newly-invented “Religion of Humanity,” or 
from Socialism in its changing forms, still less from the anarchi- 
cal instincts which find in a dissolution of order and casting 
down of law the immediate entrance into a land flowing with 
milk and honey. At the same time, it is clear that the mere 
possession of ideals, or even a genuine belief in them, will profit 
us nothing if we do not strive to realize them under our actual 
circumstances, and in view of the facts. The Catholic Church 
will be always amongst men, until the “consummation of the 
age”; but what sort of Catholic Church they shall possess de- 
pends upon themselves. It may sink into the condition of the 
ninth and tenth centuries, or of the eighteenth. It may rise, 
on the other hand, to a height of beneficent greatness which 
none of its children would dare to prophesy, seeing what hin- 
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drances and obstruction lie heavy upon it now. The age of 
Democracy—provided only that “the poor have the Gospel 
preached to them,” and that Pharisees are made to hear of 
“justice and judgment and the wrath to come ’”’—should be the 
“last great days’’ in which the mountain of the Lord’s house 
is to be exalted above all the hills—on condition that men will 
do their part. And this, in the present distress, I take to be, 
that they shall make strenuous efforts to create a theory and 
practice of Political Economy, in accordance with the mind of 
Christ. 

Theory and practice, for both are indispensable. Study of 
the Roman Law, the Canon Law, even of the Code Napoléon, 
has now gone on for a longer or shorter time zutra cancellos 
schole; and I see not that we have gained much light on the 
terrible questions of “usury” and “ exploitation.” 

The answer is not to be found in them, or not in the shape 
which can profit us. Some other method must be pursued; not 
that of collating authorities, however great in their day, but the 
careful investigation of the phenomena, and as earnest an in- 
quiry into the Gospel principles which bear on them. _No train- 
ing of the clergy, I venture to say, will be satisfactory wherein 
they are not possessed with a full and succinct view of the 
modern industrial system, and a general outline of the princi- 
ples on which it has grown up. Together with Laymann and 
Busenbaum, we must turn our attention to Adam Smith, 
Ricardo, and even Karl Marx. The study of controversies on 
extinct points of discussion should give way to an endeavor 
(which will prove at once more difficult and more interesting) 
towards a comprehension of the nature of “ Free Contract,” and 
the evils to which it has led. I foresee much trouble and many 
dangers in taking so bold a course; but, without it, the New 
Testament must remain a dead letter for the public life of 
nations, a mere collection of ‘ Gospels and Epistles for Sundays 
and holidays throughout the year.” 

If I am asked in what direction these hitherto unattempted 
studies are likely to issue, I can but answer as I have previ- 
ously hinted, that to my mind the outcome will be a recogni- 
tion of the claims of society as a whole on every one of its 
parts, within the limits of conscience, and the abolition of many 
so-called rights which individuals have unjustly seized for them- 
selves. 

The conception of rights, co-ordinate or subordinate, in one 
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and the same thing, is exceedingly familiar to the laws of all 
countries. What we now require is that it should be “ touched 
with Democracy.” Again, “capitalism” has been confounded 
with “capital’’ in the gravest and most religious discourse, so 
that hardly any one considers how unnecessary, or even hurtful, 
to society at large may be the claims of a given capitalist, while 
“stored-up labor,” which is the definition of capital, is a requisite 
of all civilization; or, let us grant the truth which lies at the 
foundation of “ interest,” viz., that living products are themselves 
productive ad infinitum. Is that any reason in the nature of 
things why certain individuals should appropriate the fruits of 
that fecundity until the day of doom? Nay, to suggest how 
even the antiquated formulas of our text-books may, on occa- 
sion, do yeoman’s service in clearing away the mists of “ Free 
Contract,” why should we not, with Mr. Devas, look upon 
“usury” as a sin arising out of “necessitous loans,” and thus 
open the inquiry how it comes about that such loans, in France 
or Ireland, are a regular part of the system of “ peasant-pro- 
prietorship” ? If the farmer’s agreement with the money-lender, 
which ends in making him a slave to the neighboring bank, or 
to the great Jew-house in Paris or London, has all the charac- 
teristics of usury, why not say so, and pursue the matter to its 
legitimate term of discussion, to wit, by what process the usurer 
and the enslaved agriculturist have both of them been created ? 
And if it shall turn out, as it will, that such contracts are free only 
on the face of them, let us not shrink from the parallel inquiry 
in which machinery and urban trades take the place of land, 
while instead of the rustic we have the skilled or unskilled 
workman and his family, “contracting” under the iron law of 
competition. Here are questions enough to fill a new and 
sadly wanted treatise De Justitia et Jure. Who will undertake 
to make or find for them a place in our seminary courses of 
ethics? In a few years it will be too late. 

But, however earnest may be our investigation of these and 
kindred problems—and here was the second thing I had to. say 
—let us not lose sight of the truth which Democracy, like all. 
other forms of social development, tends constantly to overlook: 
that men are governed by ideals rather than by systems. Our 
fault, as Christians, surely has been too little faith in our own 
principles. We have allowed them to be spoken of, perhaps 
have treated them ourselves, as heavenly paradoxes, not laws of 
the world which now is. Yet the Founder of the Church did 
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really mean to set up his kingdom on earth. There is no 
contradiction between a poverty willingly accepted for himself by 
the individual, and a highly refined public order in which the 
most precious things should be common. So far from it that 
the exact contrary is the case, and mediaeval cities and the 
great monasteries in their best days prove to us that a citizen’s 
home-life may be of the simplest while the community to which 
he belongs enjoys a noble abundance and is a centre of human 
good; whereas in modern times private riches are a_ public 
evil. The renunciation of that gaping desire to swallow down 
the substance of society is incumbent on every Christian. It 
is a command at the heart of the counsels of perfection, 
which themselves, instead of dividing men into a higher and 
a lower spiritual caste, as many have dreamt, are in truth our 
bond of unity. Monasticism exemplified them in one form. I 
am going to say a bold thing: Democracy does so in an- 
other. _ Not the anarchic Democracy which, pretending to make 
all men free, has simply left the rich and powerful free to plun- 
der the weak. But that Democracy whose purpose it is to 
“bring into one the children of God that were scattered 
abroad”; which has laid to heart the saying of Christ, “It 
is not the will of your Heavenly Father that one of these little 
ones should perish’’; which aims at a human training of all 
who are called upon to share in the burdens of mankind, and 
which has clearly seen that the rulers of society are its ser- 
vants, and must not live for themselves. What else is this 
than Christianity, energizing in the world of matter that it may 
be a preparation for the world of spirit?—the true Religion of 
Humanity in its social, visible aspect. And if it be such, what 
is to hinder it from rising higher and higher until it becomes the 
everlasting Communion of Saints and the Vision of Peace ? 


WILLIAM BARRY. 


























LUDWIG VON WINDTHORST. 


LUDWIG VON WINDTHORST. 


NEVER, perhaps, in any former age, and certainly nowhere in 
this one, has there arisen a more valiant and successful parlia- 
mentary advocate of Catholic rights than Ludwig von Windt- 
horst. His indefatigable and victorious antagonism to the 
policy which Bismarck inaugurated in 1871, when that autocrat 
apparently resolved to eradicate the Catholic religion from the 
German Empire, grandly supported as his opposition has always 
been by his Catholic colleagues in the Reichstag, and by the 
devoted prelates, priests, and people of the Fatherland outside 
of the legislative chambers, has proven no small factor in 
bringing about the Iron Chancellor’s recent retirement from 
official life. Fully as courageously as Daniel O’Connell battled 
in his day for Irish Catholic rights at Westminster, and in many 
respects far naore successfully, has Dr. Windthorst, for over a 
score of years now, fought for his co-religionists and his faith 
at Berlin, and notwithstanding the fact that his antagonist was 
a man who swayed emperors and prime ministers at will, the 
Hanoverian lawyer has come out from that protracted contest 
a victor in the fullest sense of that term, even if some time 
must yet elapse before the German Catholics reap all the fruits 
of his labor and triumph. When William II., in case he at- 
tempts such a move, as now seems likely, shall have discovered 
that between the supporters of his policy and the Socialists no 
satisfactory or profitable alliance can ever be arranged, and 
when, no other alternative being left, the ministry is forced to 
come to terms with the Centrists, and on the demands of those 
representatives to blot from the Prussian constitution the last 
vestiges of the infamous Kulturkampf which still disfigure it, 
the full measure of Dr. Windthorst’s success will be seen and 
recognized, even by those purblind individuals who are now vainly 
asserting that Bismarck’s resignation by no means signifies that 
the German emperor will go to Canossa. 

It was seventy-eight years ago the twelfth of last January 
that Ludwig Windthorst first saw the light of day. Like many 
other German families, the Windthorsts had a Protestant as well 
as a Catholic branch, to the latter of which, it is hardly neces- 
sary to add, the parents of the future parliamentary leader be- 
longed. His father, who was quite well-to-do, was a lawyer, 
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but he evidently held his profession in no high esteem, since it 
is related of him that he strove hard to have his son made a 
shoemaker’s apprentice, and grumblingly yielded to the deter- 
mined opposition of his family, whose other members insisted 
that Ludwig should follow the paternal footsteps. Gottingen 
and Heidelberg—at the former of which, by the way, Count 
Bismarck also studied—were the universities where the coming 
Catholic champion made his academic course, and one of his 
professors has described him as “an ugly little wretch, who 
had a thoroughly level head and was very far-seeing, and, in 
spite of his captious spirit, very pious.” 

Graduating in due lapse of time, the young lawyer returned 
to his native town, where he soon acquired a large and lucra- 
tive practice. Even at the outset of his professional career he 
showed himself a loyal and practical adherent of the church, 
and one of his first moves was to join the local Catholic soci- 
ety, whose meetings he always attended whenever he could do 
so, and in whose debates he frequently participated. His emi- 
nent abilities and his invariable success at the bar-soon obtained 
for him the notice of the Hanoverian government, and led to 
his appointment to the bench of the Upper Court of Appeal at 
Celle. In 1849 his political career began by his election to the 
Second Chamber of the Hanoverian Landtag, where he took 
his seat as a liberal, and showed himself such a skilled parlia- 
mentarian that, in 1851, the chamber chose him its president. 
He was not destined to retain that position long, however, and 
a few months subsequently King George V. appointed him 
minister of justice. Judge Windthorst soon found this office 
anything but a pleasant one; he could not conscientiously 
assist the king in the efforts that ruler was making to curtail 
the constitutional privileges of his subjects, and the consequence 
was that, after a year’s tenure of his portfolio, he tendered his 
resignation and went back to the Landtag to oppose his sover- 
eign’s policy. There he remained for a number of years, an 
outspoken and vigorous opponent of the imperial idea, which 
was even then beginning to assert itself, convinced, as he was, 
that under the disguise of a national union Bismarck was 
striving to fasten a military despotism on the German states ; 
a conviction which after events proved fully correct. In 1862 
Herr Windthorst was again induced to accept the ministry of 
justice, and he managed while occupying that place to secure 
the passage of a number of popular laws. Three years later he 
again resigned his portfolio, and went back to Celle as the 
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royal solicitor. Then followed the absorption of Hanover by 
Prussia, and the beginning of Windthorst’s political warfare with 
Bismarck and that chancellor’s centralizing policy, a warfare 
which became more energetic on Herr Windthorst’s part when 
he saw that his antagonist was bending all his energies to the 
annihilation of the Catholic. Church in the German Empire. 

Nemo repente fit turpissimus, an old Latin saying has it, and 
Bismarck, when he was meeting with success in his preliminary 
moves to build up the Prussian dynasty, did not show himself 
openly inimical to Rome. It may have been political prudence 
which caused the grim chancellor to conceal his enmity then, 
but certain is it that for several years following the annexation 
of Hanover he sided with the Catholics on more than one 
occasion. He refused at first to expel the German Jesuits; he 
declined to interfere, at Count Arnim’s request, with the at- 
tendance of the German prelates at the Vatican Council, and in 
various other ways did he bid for Catholic support for his 
military measures. When the Centrum was formed in 1871, 
however, and when some of his former stanch supporters, men 
like Prince Radziwill and Von Savigny, joined its ranks, the 
chancellor, who knew that the new party opposed his imperial 
poliey, and who feared deposition from the success of its aims, 
began to wage an unrelenting war on its members, and as the 
majority of these were Catholics, his first move was to exclude 
all Catholics from the ministry of worship. This step was 
speedily followed by a second, and the “Old Catholics” were 
given to understand that the government stood ready to favor 
and protect their rapacious sect. Arbitrary and annoying laws 
governing the inspection of scltools were also enacted, and when 
the lamented Pius IX. refused to accept as Prussian ambassador 
Cardinal Hohenlohe, whom Bismarck sent to Rome in the hope 
of embroiling the German Catholic representatives with the Vat- 
ican, the chancellor recalled the entire German embassy from 
the Eternal City, and openly declared war upon the Catholic 
Church in Germany. 

Then it was that the Centrum, under the able leadership of 
Dr. Windthorst and Herr Von Malinkrodt—the latter now, alas! 
no longer living—began that masterly opposition to the chancel- 
lor’s schemes which more than once brought Bismarck to his 
knees, and which finally compelled him to abandon altogether 
his position of antagonism to the Catholic religion. Its members, 
who comprised men of all classes of society and of various political 
views, but who were one in their determination to defend their 
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church and their religion, were constant in their attendance at 
the legislative sessions, and whenever anything was to be gained 
thereby, they voted like one man against the chancellor’s pet 
projects. Of course their opposition and methods greatly angered 
Bismarck, who conceived the mistaken idea that all he had to 
do to crush these opponents was to employ the same means 
which had enabled him to annihilate other antagonists. In 1872 
Herr Falk, a notorious enemy of Catholicity, was appointed min- 
ister of public worship, and then speedily ensued the enactment 
of the atrocious May Laws, under sanction of which subsequently 
the religious orders were suppressed and their members expa- 
-triated ; bishops and priests were removed from their sees and 
churches, and sent either to prison or into exile, and almost every 
liberty and right of the German Catholics were violently assailed. 
The member for Meppen,*as Herr Windthorst was designated, 
while he naturally viewed with extreme sorrow the persecutions 
and injustices to which the church of which he was so loyal a 
son was subjected, never for a moment lost his courage or his 
faith in the ultimate triumph of the right. Time and time again 
he rose in the Reichstag to tell the government that its evil 
machinations would come to naught, and day after day, with all 
the eloquence of which he was capable, and with merciless logic, 
did he expose the injustices and infamies of Bismarck’s course, 
and declare that there could be no peace in Prussia until the 
Kulturkampf was abolished and all her rights were restored to the 
church. Instead of heeding these warnings, the chancellor con- 
tinued and increased his persecutions of the Catholics, and closed 
his eyes to the fact, which other people plainly recognized, that 
Socialism and Communism were growing apace while he waged 
war on the one institution which had shown itself capable of 
restraining their pernicious influences. Windthorst and his col- 
leagues watched events closely, however, and as they saw pop- 
ular discontent with the government increasing, Catholics becom- 
ing more and more disaffected, and Protestants disgusted with 
the workings of the May Laws, they renewed their assaults on 
the chancellor, who was only too glad to dissolve the Reichstag 
after the attempts that were made in 1878 on the emperor's 
life, attempts which opened the eyes of the government to the 
danger of the policy it was pursuing and to the evils with which 
an unfettered proletariat menaced the empire. 

From the elections of 1878 may be dated the commencement 
of Herr Windthorst’s real triumphs. The Centre went back to 
Berlin stronger than ever it was before, and it was not long 
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before Bismarck recognized that in order to secure the passage 
of his measures in the Reichstag it was necessary for him to 
conciliate the Catholic deputies. He knew, too, that there was 
but one way in which he could do so, and that before he could 
hope for the support of their votes he must cease his oppres- 
sion of the Catholics. In 1879, consequently, he dropped a hint 
to his underlings to be less solicitous about the enforcement of 
the May Laws; he paid court to the Centrist leader, invited him 
to his sozrces, named him Oberprdsident, or governor, in Munster, 
and declared his readiness to abrogate the whole Kulturkampf 
provided the Centre would dissolve and become supporters of 
the government. This demand was one to which Herr Windt- 
horst and his allies would not listen; they distrusted the wily 
chancellor, who justified their distrust by endeavoring in an under-. 
hand manner—much in the same way in which the English govern- 
ment recently essayed to prejudice the Papacy against the Par- 
nellites—to influence Roman opinion in their regard; which move 
was frustrated, however, by Pope Leo’s prompt refusal to inter- 
fere. Foiled in this attempt, Bismarck was compelled to relax 
still farther the execution of the May Laws, though, at the same 
time, he tried to lessen the estimation in which the Centrists 
held their leader by accusing Windthorst of being a Guelf; and 
when that trick did not serve him, he denounced the Centrists: 
themselves as enemies of the empire. The clericals, as the Cath- 
olic deputies are often called, continued to gain in strength, how- 
ever, while the ministerialists were constantly losing, and these 
things were not without their influence on the government. In 
1881 the deposed bishops were gradually permitted to return to 
their sees, and other concessions to the Catholics quickly fol- 
lowed. At the date of the indignities which were offered to the 
Holy See on the occasion of the translation of the remains of 
the saintly Pius IX., it was even hinted that Germany would be 
willing to afford Leo XIII. a refuge in case he was obliged to 
quit Rome, and talk of Prussian interference to secure a settle- 
ment of the Papal question was heard. The Centrists took ad- 
vantage of every opportunity of furthering Catholic interests, and 
in 1881 Herr Windthorst demanded the annulment of the expa- 
triation laws, threatening defeat to the budget unless his demands 
were granted. It was not until 1886, however, that legislation 
was secured virtually ending the Kulturkampf, though so severe 
had been the Centre’s attacks on the odious code that Dr. Falk, 
the author of the May Laws, was forced to resign his office 
seven years before that event. 
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Herr Windthorst’s victory, magnificent as it seemed four years 
ago, when the Amendment Bill was passed, has grown ‘greater 
with each subsequent session, and the importance and influence 
of his followers have likewise annually increased. To-day, not- 
withstanding the immense Socialistic gains in the recent elections, 
the Centrists hold the balance of power in the Reichstag, and 
they can, consequently, dictate their own terms to the govern- 
ment. What those terms will be is a question time must be 
allowed to answer. But should Herr Windthorst and his col- 
leagues declare that before expecting their support the govern- 
ment must eliminate the last vestiges of the infamous Falk laws 
from the Prussian statute-books, and compensate the German 
Catholics for the injuries and losses which the Kulturkampf en- 
tailed on their church, could it be said that their demands were ' 
extortionate ? And should they go farther and insist that Prus- 

sian influence shall no longer be employed to bolster up and 
prolong the Piedmontese occupation of the Papal city, could any 

one deny their right to do so? 

WILLIAM D. KELLY. 


SONG OF WINE. 


O WINE! thou bringest moments brief of gladness, 
When round the festal board friends gaily sing, 
And Bacchus wakes the echoes till they ring ; 

But thy wild song’s refrain is deepest sadness, 


And all thy sparkling wit akin to madness. 
Thy seeming blessings direst curses bring, 
And from thy kiss death and dishonor spring, 
Sin, poverty, crime, and all wretchedness. 


See where the broken-hearted mother lies, 
See where the wife mourns to her hopeless soul, 
Hear naked orphans’ sad despairing cries ; 
Look where the maniac grasps the poison bowl, 
Look on the outcast who forsaken dies ; 
Then sing thy song: for thou hast wrought the whole. 


J. L. SPALDING, 
Peoria, Lil, 
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THE LIFE OF FATHER HECKER. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE TURNING-POINT. 


A BRIEF consideration at this point of a certain permanent 
tendency of Father Hecker’s mind will be of present and future 
value to the student of his life. It has been said already that he 
never changed the principles he had adopted as a lad among the 
apprentices and journeymen of New York; principles which, for 
all social politics, he summarized in the homely expression, “I am 
always for the under dog.” Thus, in the article quoted in the 
preceding chapter, he had the right to say of himself and his 
associates : 

“We were guileless men absorbed in seeking a solution for 
the problems of life. Nor, as social reformers at least, were we 
given over to theories altogether wrong. The constant recurrence 
of similar epochs of social agitation since then, and the present 
enormous development of the monopolies which we resisted in 
their very infancy, show that our forecast of the future was not 
wholly visionary. The ominous outlook of popular politics at the 
present moment plainly shows that legislation such as we then 
proposed, and such as was then within the easy reach of State 
and national authority, would have forestalled difficulties whose 
settlement at this day threatens a dangerous disturbance of pub- 
lic order.” 

We dwell on his political consistency, however, only because 
it affords an evidence of that unity of character which was always 
recognized in Father Hecker by those who knew him best. 
Change in him, in whatever direction it seemed to proceed, 
meant primarily the dropping off of accidental excrescences. 
There was nothing radical in it. What he once held with the 
settled allegiance of his intelligence he held always, adding to or 
developing it further as fast as the clouds were blown away 
from his mental horizon. From the standpoint of personal ex- 
perience he could fairly criticise, as he did in conversation some 
few years before his death, Cardinal Newman’s dictum that “con- 
version is a leap in the dark.” “TI say,” he went on, “ that it 
is a leap in the light.” “ J#¢o the light, but through the dark,” 
was suggested in reply. 
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“No,” he answered. “If one arrives at a recognition of the 
truth of Catholic doctrine through one or other form of Protestant 
orthodoxy, then the difficulties of ordinary controversy will indeed 
leave him to the very end in the dark. But if he comes to the 
Church through the working and the results of natural reason, it 
is light all the way, and to the very end. I had this out with 
Cardinal Newman personally, and he agreed that I was right.” 

It is true that his views were rectifiéd when he entered the 
Church, and that when once in it he was ever acquiring new 
truth and new views of truth. But his character never changed. 
He was a luminous example of the truth of the saying that the 
child’ is father to the man, so often apparently falsified by expe- 
rience. Boy and man, the prominent characteristic of his mind 
was a clear perception of fundamentals and a disregard of non- 
essentials in the whole domain of life. To reverse: a familiar 
maxim, ‘“‘ Take care of the dollars and the cents will take care 
of themselves,” might describe his plan of mental economy. To 
the small coin of discussion in any field of inquiry he paid little 
attention. One who knew him many years has often heard him 
say, “ Emphasize the universal always.” 

He was a teacher by natural vocation. No sooner was he 
satisfied that he knew anything of general moment than he felt 
pressed to impart his knowledge. Contact with him could never 
be simply for acquaintance’ sake; still less for an idle compari- 
son of views. While no man could be more frank in the ad- 
. mission of a lack of data on which to base an opinion in matters 
of fact, or a lack of illumination on affairs of conduct or prac- 
tical direction, when such existed, yet to be certain was, to him, 
the self-luminous guarantee of his mission to instruct. But until 
that certainty was attained, in a manner satisfactory to both the 
intellectual and the ethical sides of his nature, he was silent. 

As a priest, though he undertook to teach anybody and 
everybody, yet he could seldom have given the impression of de- 
siring to impose his personal views, simply as such. His vital 
perception that there car be nothing private in truth shone 
through his speech too plainly for so gross a misconception to 
be easily made by candid minds. The fact is that the commu- 
nity of spiritual goods was vividly realized by him, and in good 
faith he credited all men with a longing like his own to see 
things as they really are. As he had by nature a very kindly 
manner, benignant and cheerful, the average man readily sub- 
mitted to his influence. In his prime he was always a most suc- 
cessful and popular preacher and lecturer, from the combined 
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effect of this earnestness of conviction and his personal magnetic 
quality. Men whose mental characteristics resembled his became, 
soon or late, his enthusiastic disciples, and as to others, although 
at first some were inclined to suspect him, many of them ended 
by becoming his warm friends. 

It is in this light that we must view the precocious efforts of 
the young politician. Nothing was further from his thoughts at 
any time than to employ politics as a means to any private end. 
Although we have already quoted him as saying that he always 
felt bound to demand some good reason why he should not use 
all things lawfully his, and enjoy to the full every innocent plea- 
sure, yet that demand was made solely in the interests of human 
freedom, never in that of self-indulgence. He seems to have 
been ascetic by nature—a Stoic, not an Epicurean, by the very 
make-up of his personality. The reader will see this more clearly 
as we pass on to the succeeding phases of Father Hecker’s 
interior life. But we cannot leave the statement even here with- 
out explaining that we use the word ascetic in its proper sense, 
to connote the rightful dominance of reason over appetite, the 
supremacy of the higher over the lower; not the jurisdiction of 
the judge over the criminal In his case, during the greater part 
of his life, the adjustment of the higher and lower, the restraint 
he placed upon the beast in view of the elevation due to the 
man, was neither conceived nor felt as punitive. We shall see 
later on how God finally subjected him to a discipline so cor- 
rective as to be acknowledged by him as judicial. 

Isaac Hecker threw himself into public questions, then, because, 
being a workman, he believed he saw ways by which the work- 
ing classes might be morally and socially elevated. He wanted 
for his class what he wanted for himself. To get his views into 
shape, to press them with all his force whenever and wherever 
an opportunity presented itself, was for him the inescapable con- 
sequence of that belief. Like his great patron, St. Paul, ‘What 
wilt Thou have me to do?” was always his first question after 
his own illumination had been granted. There is a note in the 
collection of private memoranda that has been preserved, in which, 
alluding to the painful struggles which preceded his clear recog- 
nition that the doctrines of the Catholic Church afforded the 
adequate solution of all his difficulties, he says that his interior 
sufferings were so great that the question with him was “whether 
I should drown myself in the river or drown my longings and 
doubts in a career of wild ambition.” Still, to those who knew 
him well, it is impossible to think of him as ever capable of any 
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ambition which had not an end commensurate with mankind 
itself. To elevate men, to go up with them, not above them, 
was, from first to last, the scope of his desire. The nature of his 
surroundings in youth, his personal experience of the hardships of 
the poorer classes, his intercourse with radical socialists, together 
with the incomplete character of the religious training given him, 
made him at first look on politics as a possible and probable 
means to this desirable end. But he was too sensibly impelled 
by the Divine impulse toward personal perfection, and too inflex- 
ibly honest with himself, not to come early to a thorough realiza- 
tion, on one hand of the fact that man cannot, unaided, rise above 
his natural level, and, on the other, that no conceivable ameliora- 
tion of merely social conditions could satisfy his aspirations. And 
if not his, how those of other men? 

One thing that becomes evident in studying this period of 
Isaac Hecker’s life is the fact that his acquaintance with Dr. 
Brownson marks a turning-point in his views, his opinions, his. 
whole attitude of mind toward our Lord Jesus Christ. Until then 
the Saviour of men had been represented to him exclusively asa 
remedy against the fear of hell; His use seemed to be to furnish 
a Divine point to which men might work themselves up by an 
emotional process resulting in an assurance of forgiveness of sin 
and a secure hope of heaven. Christianity, that is to say, had 
been presented to him under the form of Methodism. The result 
had been what might have been anticipated in a nature so 
averse to emotional excitement and possessing so little conscious- 
ness of actual sin. Drawn to God as he had always been by 
love and aspiration, he was not as yet sensible of any gulf which 
needed to be bridged between him and his Creator; hence, to 
present Christ solely as the Victim, the Expiatory Sacrifice de- 
manded by Divine Justice, was to make Him, if not impossible, 
yet premature to a person like him. Meantime, what he saw and 
heard all around him, poverty, inequality, greed, shiftlessness, low 
views of life, ceaseless and poorly remunerated toil, made _ inces- 
sant demands upon him. These things he knew by actual con- 
tact, by physical, mental, and moral experience, as a man knows 
by touch and taste and smell. Men’s sufferings, longings, 
striggles, disappointments had been early thrust upon him as a 
personal and most weighty burden; and the only relief yet 
offered was the Christ of emotional Methodism. To a nature 
more open to temptation on its lower side, and hence more con- 
scious of its radical limitations, even this defective presentation 
of the Redeemer of men might have appealed profoundly. But 
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Isaac Hecker’s problems were at this time mainly social; as, 
indeed, to use the word in a large sense, they remained until the 
end. Now, Protestantism is essentially unsocial, being an extrav- 
agant form of individualism. Its Christ deals with men apart 
from each other and furnishes no cohesive element to humanity. 
The validity and necessity of religious organization as a moral 
force of Divine appointment is that one of the Catholic principles 
which it has from the beginning most vehemently rejected. Asa 
negative force its essence is a protest against organic Christianity. 
As a positive force it is simply men, taken one by one, dealing 
separately with God concerning matters strictly personal. True, it 
is a fundamental verity that men must deal individually with 
God; but the external test that their dealings with Him have 
been efficacious, and their inspirations valid, is furnished by the 
fact of their incorporation into the organic life of Christendom. 
As St. Paul expresses it: ‘‘ For as the body is one, and hath 
many members; and all the members of the body, whereas they 
are many, are yet one body, so also is Christ. For in one Spirit 
were we all baptized into one body, whether Jews or Gentiles, 
whether bond or free, and in one Spirit have we all been made 
to drink.” * 

It is plain, then, that a religion such as Protestantism, which 
is unsocial and disintegrating by virtue of its antagonistic forces, 
can contribute little to the solution of social problems. Even 
when not actively rejected by men deeply interested in such 
problems, it is tolerably sure that it will be practically ignored 
as a working factor in their public relations with their fellows. 
Religion will remain the narrowly personal matter it began; 
chiefly an affair for Sundays; best attended to in one’s pew in 
church or at the family altar. Probably it may reach the shop, 
the counter, and the scales; not so certainly the factory, the 
mine, the political platform, and the ballot. If Christianity had 
never presented itself under any other aspect than this to Isaac 
Hecker, it is certain that it would never have obtained his alle- 
giance. Yet it is equally certain that he never rejected Christ 
under any aspect in which He was presented to him. 

Even concerning the period of his life with which we are now 
engaged, and in which we have already represented him as having 
lost hold of all distinctively Christian doctrines, we must empha- 
size the precise words we have employed. He “lost hold”’; that 
was because his original grasp was weak. While no authoritative 
dogmatic teaching had given him an even approximately full 


* zr Cor. xii. 12, 13. 
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and definite idea of the God-man, His personality, His character, 
and His mission, the fragmentary truths offered him had made 
His influence seem restrictive rather than liberative of human 
energies. Yet even so he had not deliberately turned his back 
upon Him, though his tendency at this time was doubtless toward 


‘simple Theism. He had begun to ignore Christianity, simply be- 


cause his own problems were dominantly social, and orthodox 
Protestantism, the only form of religion which he knew, had no 
social force corresponding to its pretensions and demands. 

Now, upon this state of mind the teaching of Dr. Brownson 
came like seed upon a fallow soil. Like that which preceded it, 
it erred rather by defect than by actual or, at any rate, by wil- 
ful deviation from true doctrine. Isaac Hecker met for the first 
time in Orestes Brownson an exponent of Jesus Christ as the 
great Benefactor and Uplifter of the human race in this present 
life. Dr. Brownson has himself given a statement of the views 
which he held and inculcated between 1834 and 1843—which in- 
cludes the period we are at present considering—and it is so brief 
and to the point that we cannot do better than to quote it: 


“I found in me,” he writes (Zhe Convert, p. 111), “ certain 
religious sentiments that I could not efface; certain religious 
beliefs or tendencies, of which I could not divest myself. I re- 
garded them as a law of my nature, as natural to man, as the 
noblest part of our nature, and as such I cherished them; dz? as 
the expression in me of an objective world, [ seldom pondered them. 
I found them universal, manifesting themselves, in some form, 
wherever man is found; but I received them, or supposed I received 
them, on the authority of humanity or human nature, and pro- 
fessed to hold no religion except that of humanity. I had become 
a believer in humanity, and put humanity in the place of God. 
The only God I recognized was the divine in man, the divinity 
of humanity, one alike with God and with man, which I sup- 
posed to be the real meaning of the Christian doctrine of the 
Incarnation, the mystery of Emmanuel, or God with us—God 
manifest in the flesh. There may be an unmanifested God, and 
certainly is; but the only God who exists for us is the God in 
man, the active and living principle of human nature. 

“T regarded Jesus Christ as divine in the sense in which all 
men are divine, and human in the sense in which all men are 
human. I took him as my model man, and regarded him as a - 
moral and social reformer, who sought, by teaching the truth 
under a religious envelope, and practising the highest and purest 
morality, to meliorate the earthly condition of mankind; but I 
saw nothing miraculous in his conception or birth, nothing super- 
natural in his person or character, in his life or doctrine. He 
came to redeem the world, as does every great and good man, 
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and deserved to be held in universal honor and esteem as one 
who remained firm to the truth amid every trial, and finally died 
on the cross, a martyr to his love of mankind. As a social re- 
former, as one devoted to the progress and well-being of man in 
this world, I thought I might liken myself to him and call my- 
self by his name. I called myself a Christian, not because I 
took him for my master, not because I believed all he believed 
or taught, but because, like him, I was laboring to introduce a 
new order of things, and to promote the happiness of my kind. 
I used the Bible as a good Protestant, took what could be accom- 
modated to my purpose, and passed over the rest, as belonging 
to an age now happily outgrown. I followed the example of the 
carnal Jews, and gave an earthly sense to all the promises and 
prophecies of the Messias, and looked for my reward in this world.” 


The passages we have italicized in this extract may go to 
show how far Dr. Brownson himself was, at this period, from being 
able to give any but the evasive answer he actually did give to 
the searching philosophical questions put by his youthful admirer. 
But it is not easy, especially in the light of Isaac Hecker’s sub- 
sequent experiences, to overestimate the influence which this new 
presentation of our Saviour had upon the development of his mind 
and character. For reasons which we have tried to indicate by 
a brief description of some of his life-long interior traits, the 
ordinary Protestant view, restricted and narrow, which represents 
Jesus Christ merely as the appointed though voluntary Victim of 
the Divine wrath against sin, had been pressed upon him pre- 
maturely. Now He was held up to him, and by a man who was 
in many ways superior to all other men the boy had met, as a 
great personality, altogether human, indeed, but still the most 
perfect specimen of the race; the supremely worshipful figure of 
all history, whose life had been given to the assertion of the 
dignity of man and the equality of mankind. That human nature 
is good and that men are brethren, said Dr. Brownson, was the 
thesis of Christ, taught throughout His life, sealed by His death. 
The Name which is above all names became thus in a new sense 
a watchword, and the Gospels a treasury for that social apostolate 
to which Isaac Hecker had already devoted himself with an ear- 
nestness which for some years made it seem religion enough for him. 

So it has seemed before his time and since to many a benev- 
olent dreamer. Though the rites of the humanitarian cult differ 
with its different priests, its creed retains everywhere and always 
its narrow identity. But that all men are good, or would be so 
save for the unequal pressure of social conditions on them, is a 
conclusion which does not follow from the single premise that 
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human nature, inasmuch as it is a nature and from the hand of 
God, is essentially good. The world is flooded, just at present, 
with schemes for insuring the perfection and happiness of men 
by removing so far as possible all restraints upon their natural 
freedom ; and whether this is to be accomplished with Tolstoi, by 
reducing wants to a minimum and abolishing money; or by estab- 
lishing clubs for the promotion of culture and organizing a social 
army which shall destroy poverty by making money plenty, ap- 
pears a mere matter of detail—at all events to dreamers and to 
novelists. But to men who are in hard earnest with themselves, 
men who “have not taken their souls in vain nor sworn deceit- 
fully,” either to their neighbor or about him, certain other truths 
concerning human nature besides that of its essential goodness 
are sure to make themselves evident, soon or late. And among 
these is that of its radical insufficiency to its own needs. It isa 
rational nature, and it seeks the Supreme Reason, if only for its 
own self-explication. It is a nature which, wherever found, is 
found in the attitude of adoration, and neither in the individual 
man nor in humanity at large is there any Divinity which 
responds to worship. 

It is impossible to say just when Isaac Hecker’s appreciation 
of this truth became intensely personal and clear, but it is easy 
to make a tolerable approximation to the time. He went to 
Brook Farm in January, 1843, rather more than eight years after 
his first meeting with Dr. Brownson. It was by the advice of 
the latter that he made this first decisive break from his former 
life. From the time when their acquaintance began, Isaac appears 
to have taken up the study of philosophy in good earnest, and 
to have found in it an outlet for his energies which insensibly 
diminished his absorption in social politics. We have a glimpse 
of him kneading at the dough-trough with Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason fastened up on the wall before him, so that he 
might lose no time in merely manual labor. Fichte and Hegel 
succeeded Kant, all of them philosophers whose mother-tongue 
was likewise his own, and whose combined influence put him 
farther off than ever from the solution of that fundamental doubt 
which constantly grew more perplexing and more painful. We 
find him hiring a seat in the Unitarian Church of the Messiah, 
where Orville Dewey was then preaching, and walking every 
Sunday a distance of three miles from the foot of Rutgers 
Street, “because he was a smart fellow, and I enjoyed listening 
to him. Did I believe in Unitarianism? Mo/ J believed in 


nothing.” 
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His active participation in local politics did not continue 
throughout all these years. His belief in candidates and parties 
as instruments to be relied on for social purification received a 
final blow very early—possibly before he was entitled to cast a 
vote. The Workingmen had made a strong ticket one year, and 
there seemed every probability of their carrying it. But on the 
eve of the election half of their candidates sold out to one of 
the opposing parties. What other results this treachery may 
have had is a question which, fortunately, does not concern us, 
but it dispelled one of the strongest of Isaac Hecker’s youthful 
illusions. He continued, nevertheless, to prove the sincerity with 
which his views on social questions were held, by doing all that 
lay in his power to better the condition of the men in the 
employment of his brothers and himself. After he passed his 
majority his interest in the business declined rapidly, and it is 
impossible to doubt that one of the chief reasons why it did so 
is to be sought in his changing convictions as to the manner in 
which business in general should be carried on. 

Although in accepting Christ as his master and model he 
had as yet no belief in Him as more than the most perfect of 
human beings, yet, even so, Isaac Hecker’s sincerity and sim- 
plicity were too great to permit him to follow his leader at a 
purely conventional distance. ‘‘Do you know,” he said long 
afterwards, “the thought that first loosened me from the life I 
led? How can I love my fellow-men and yet get rich by the 
sweat of their brows? I couldn’t do it. You are not a Christian, 
and can’t call yourself one, I said to myself, if you do that. 
The heathenish selfishness of business competition started me 
away from the world.” 

If he had received a Catholic training, Isaac Hecker would 
soon have recognized that he was being drawn toward the 
practice of that counsel of perfection which St. Paul embodies 
to St. Timothy in the words: ‘“ Having food and wherewith 
to be covered, with these we are content.”* Could he have 
sought at this time the advice of one familiar with internal ways, 
he must have been cautioned against that first error to which 
those so drawn are liable, of supposing that this call is common 
and imperative, and can never fail to be heard without some 
more or less wilful closing of the ears. Though the Hecker 
brothers were, and ever continued to be, men of the highest 
business integrity, and though there existed ‘between them a 
cordial affection, which was intensified to an extraordinary degree 


* 1 Timothy vi. 8 
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in the case of George and Isaac, yet the unfitness of the latter 
for ordinary trade grew increasingly evident, and to himself pain- 
fully so. The truth is, that his ideas of conducting business 
would have led to the distribution of profits rather than to their 
accumulation. If he could make the bake-house and the shop 
into a school for the attainment of an ideal that had begun to 
hover, half-veiled, in the air above him, he saw his way to stay- 
ing where he was; but not otherwise. 

In the autumn of 1842 there came upon him certain singular 
intensifications of this disquiet with himself and his surround- 
ings. In the journal begun the following spring, he so frequently 
and so explicitly refers to these occurrences, now speaking of 
them as “dreams which had a great effect upon my character ”; 
and again, specializing and fully describing one, as something not 
dreamed, but seen when awake, “ which left an indelible impress 
on my mind,” weaning it at once and for ever from all possi- 
bility of natural love and marriage, that the integrity of any 
Narrative of his life would demand some recognition of them. 
His own comment, in the diary, will not be without interest and 
value, both as bearing on much that follows, and as containing 
all that need be said in explanation of the present reference to 
such experiences: 

“ April 24, 1843.— . . . Howcan I doubt these things? Say 
what may be said, still they have to me a reality, a practical 
geod bearing on my life. They are impressive instructors, whose 
teachings are given in such a real manner that they influence 
me whether I would or not. Real pictures of the future, as 
actual, nay, more so than my present activity. If I should not 
follow them I am altogether to blame. I can have no such 
adviser upon earth; none could impress me so strongly, with 
such peculiar effect, and at the precise time most needed. Where 
my natural strength is not enough, I find there comes foreign 
aid to my assistance. Is the Lord instructing me for anything ? 
I had, six months ago, three or more dreams which had a very 
great effect upon my character; they changed it. They were 
the embodiment of my present in a great degree. Last evening’s 
was a warning embodiment of a false activity and its con- 
sequence, which will preserve me, under God’s assistance, from 
falling. . . . I see by it where I am; it has made me 
purer.” 

In addition to these peculiar visitations, and very probably 
in consequence of them, Isaac’s inward anxieties culminated in 
prolonged fits of nervous depression, and at last in repeated 
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attacks of illness which baffled the medical skill called to his 
assistance. Towards Christmas he went to Chelsea to visit 
Brownson, to whom he partially revealed the state of obscurity 
and distress in which he found himself. Brownson, who had been 
one of the original promoters of the experiment in practical 
sociology at West Roxbury, advised a residence at Brook Farm 
as likely to afford the young man the leisure and opportunities for 
study which he needed in order to come to a full understand- 
ing with himself. He wrote to George Ripley in his behalf, and 
later undertook to reconcile the Hecker household with Isaac’s 
determination to go thither. : 

It was during his stay at Chelsea that Isaac first began plainly 
to acquaint his family with the fact that his departure meant 
something more important than the moderately prolonged change_ 
of scene and circumstances which they had recognized as essen- 
tial to his health. We shall make abundant extracts from the 
letters which begin at this date, convinced that his own words. 
will not only afford the best evidence of the strength of the 
interior pressure on him, but will show also its unique and con- 
stant bent. 

Our purpose is to show, in the most explicit manner possible, 
first, how irresistibly he was impelled toward the celibate life 
and the practice of poverty; and second, that in yielding to this. 
impulse, he was also drawn away from his former view of our 
Saviour, as simply the perfect man, to the full acceptance of the 
supernatural truth that He is the Incarnate God. 

It is at this period of Father Hecker’s life that we first meet 
with a positive interference of an extraordinary kind in the plans 
and purposes of his life. Many men who have outlived them, 
and settled down into respectable but in nowise notable members 
of society, have felt vague longings and indefinite aspirations 
toward a good beyond nature during the ‘‘Storm and Stress ” 
period of their youth. The record of their mental struggles gets 
into literature with comparative frequency, and sometimes becomes. 
famous. It has always a certain value, if merely as contributing 
to psychological science; but in any particular instance is of 
passing interest only, unless it can be shown to have been instru- 
mental in shaping the subsequent career. The latter was the 
case with Father Hecker. The extraordinary influences already 
mentioned continued to dominate his intelligence and his will, 
sometimes with, oftener without, explicit assignment of any cause. 
It is plain enough that, up to the time when they began, he 
had looked forward to such a future of domestic happiness as 
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honest young fellows in his position commonly desire. “ He 
was the life of the family circle,” says one who knew the Hecker 
household intimately ; ‘“‘ he loved his people, and was loved by 
them with great intensity, and his going away must have been 
most painful to him as well as to them.” 

On this point the memoranda, so often to be referred to, con- 
tain some words of his own to the same purport. They were 
spoken early in 1882: “ You know I had to leave my business— 
a good business it was getting to be, too. I tell you, it was 
agony to give everything up—friends, prospects in life and old 
associates; things for which by nature I had a very strong 
attachment. But I could not help it; I was driven from it. I 
wanted something more; something I had not been able to find. 
Yet I did not know what I wanted. I was simply in torment.” 

The truth is that, while he had always cherished ideals higher 
than are usual, still they were not such as need set him apart 
from the common life of men. But now he became suddenly 
averse from certain pursuits and pleasures, not only good in them- 
selves, but consonant to his previous dispositions. The road to 
wealth lay open before him, but his feet refused to tread it. He 
was invincibly drawn to poverty, solitude, sacrifice; modes of life 
from which he shrank by nature, and which led to no goal that 
he could see or understand. There is no name so descriptive of 
such impulses as supernatural. 


CHAPTER IV. 
LED BY THE SPIRIT. 


THE earliest of the letters so fortunately preserved by the 
affection of Isaac Hecker’s kindred, is addressed to his mother, 
from Chelsea, and bears date December 24, 1842. After giving 
some details of his arrival, and of the kindly manner in which 
he had been received, he writes : * 

“But as regards your advice to write my thoughts to you, 
that is an impossibility which I cannot govern or control. This 
ought not to be so, but so it iss Am I to blame? I feel not. 
And what if I could tell? It might be only a deep dissatisfac- 
tion which could not be made _ intelligible, or at least not be 
felt as it is felt by me. Let us be untroubled about it. A little 

* We have corrected some slight errors of orthography and punctuation in these early 


letters. They were of the sort to be expected from a self-trained youth, as yet little used to 
the written expression of his thoughts. They soon disappear almost entirely. 
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time, and, I hope, all will pass away, and I be the same as usual. 
We all differ a little, at least in our characters; hence there is 
nothing surprising if our experiences should differ. I feel that a 
little time will be my best remedy, which I trust we will await 
without much anxiety. Resignation is taught when we cannot 
help ourselves. Take nothing I have said discouragingly. Turn 
fears into hopes and doubts into faith, and we shall be better if 
not happier. There is no use in allowing our doubts and fears 
to control us; by fostering them we increase them, and we: want 
all our time for something better and higher.” 

Two days later he writes more fully, and this letter we shall 
give almost entire: 

“ Chelsea, December 26, 1842.—BROTHERS: I want to write to 
you, but what is the use of scrawling on paper if I write what I 
do not feel—intend? It is worse than not writing. And yet 
why I should be backward I don’t know. The change that I 
have undergone has been so rapid and of such a kind; that may 
be the reason. I feel that as I now am perhaps you cannot un- 
derstand me. I am afraid lest your conduct would be such that 
under present circumstances I could not stand under it. Do not 
misundeistand me. If I have ever appreciated anything in my 
life, it is the favor and indulgent treatment you have shown me 
in our business. I know that I have never done an equal share 
in the work which was for us all to do. I have always been 
conscious of this. I hope you will receive this as it is written, 
for I am open. Daily am TI losing that disposition which was 
attributed to me of self-approval. . . . There is no reason why 
I should distrust your dispositions toward me but my own feel- 
ings, and it is these that have kept me back, that and the change 
my mind is undergoing. This is so continuous, and at the same 
time so firmly fixed, that I am unable to keep back any longer. 
I had hopes that my former life would return, so that I would 
be able to go on as_ usual, although this tendency has always 
been growing in me. But I find more and more that it is not 
possible. I would go back if I could, but the impossibility of 
that I cannot express. To continue as I am now would keep me 
constantly in an unsettled state of health, especially as my future 
appears to be opening before me with clearness. I say sincerely 
that I have lost all but this one thing, and how shall I speak it? 
My mind has lost all disposition to business; my hopes, life, ex- 
istence, are all in another direction. No one knows how I tried 
to exert myself to work, or the cause of my inability. I was 
conscious of the cause, but as it was supposed to be a physical 
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one, the reason of it was sought for, but to no purpose. In the 
same circumstances now I should be worse. When I say my 
mind cannot be occupied as formerly, do not attribute it to my 
wishes. This is what I fear; it makes me almost despair, makes 
me feel that I would rather die than live under such thoughts. I 
never could be happy if you thought so. My future will be my 
only evidence. Jy experience, which is now my own evidence, 
I cannot give you. To keep company with females—you know 
what I mean—I have no desire. I have no thought of marry- 
ing, and I feel an aversion to company for such an end. In my 
whole life I have never felt less inclined to it. If my disposition 
ran that way, marrying might lead me back to my old life, but 
oh! that is impossible. To give up, as I have to do, a life which 
has often been my highest aim and hope, is done with a sense 
of responsibility I never imagined before. This, I am conscious, 
is no light thought. It lies deeper than myself, and I have not 
the power to control it. I do not write this with ease; it is done 
in tears, and I have opened my mind as I have not done before. 
How all this will end I know not, but cannot but trust God. It 
is not my will but my destiny, which will not be one of ease 
and pleasure, but one which I contemplate as a perpetual sacri- 
fice of my past hopes, though of a communion I had never felt. 
Can I adopt a course of life to increase and fulfil my present life? 
I am unable to give this decision singly. You will, I hope, 
accept this letter in the spirit I have written it. I speak to 
you in a sense I never have spoken to you before. In 
this letter I have opened as far as I could my inmost life. 
My heart is full and I would say a great deal more. Truly, a 
new life has opened to me, and to turn backward would be 
death. Not suddenly has it undergone this change, but it has 
come to that crisis where my decision must be made; hence am I 
forced to write this letter. For its answer I shall wait with intense 
anxiety. Hoping you will write soon, my love to all.—ISAAC.” 

The next letter, though addressed to his brothers, was ap- 
parently intended for the whole family, and begins with more than 
Isaac’s customary abruptness : 

“ Chelsea, December 28, 1842.—I will open my mind so that 
you can have the materials to judge from as well as myself. I 
feel unable to the task of judging alone correctly. I have given 
an account of my state of mind in my former letter, but will add 
that what is there said describes a permanent state, not a mo- 
mentary excitement. You may think that in a little time this 
would pass away, and I would be able to resume my former 
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life; or, at least, you could so adapt things at home that al- 
though I should not precisely occupy myself as then, still it 
might be so arranged as to give me that which I feel necessary 
in order to live somewhat contented. 

“T am sorry to say I can in no way conceive such an ar- 
rangement of things at home. Why? I hate to say it, yet we 
might as well come to an understanding. I have grown out of 
the life which can be received through the accustomed channels 
of the circle that was around me. I am subject to thoughts and 
feelings which the others had no interest in; hence they could 
not be expressed. There can be no need to tell you this—you 
all must have seen it. How can I stop my life from flowing 
on? You must see the case I stand in. Do not think I have 
less of the feelings of a brother and a son. My heart never 
was closer, not so close as it is now to yours. . . . 

“Do not think this is imagination; in this I have had too 
much experience. The life that was in me had none to com- 
mune with, and I felt it was consuming me. I tried to express 
this in different ways obscurely, but it appeared singular and no 
one understood me. This was the cause of my wishing to go 
away, hoping I would either get clear of it or something might 
turn up, I knew not what. One course was advised by the 
doctor, and you all thought as he did—that was to keep com- 
pany with the intention of getting married. This was not the 
communion that I wanted or that was congenial to my life. 
Marrying would not, I am convinced, have had any perma- 
nent effect. It was not that which controlled me, then or now. 
It is altogether different; it is a life in me which requires 
altogether different circumstances to live it. This is no dream; 
or, if it is, then have I never had such reality. 

“When I wrote last it struck me I might secure what I need 
at Brook Farm, but that would depend greatly upon how you 
answer my letter. If you do as perhaps you may, I will go and 
see whether I could be satisfied and how it is, and let you know. 

“So far had I written when your letter came. . . . You 
appear to ask this question: What object have you in contem- 
plation? one further than to live a life agreeable to the mind I 
have, which I feel under a necessity to do.” 

“‘ Chelsea, December 30, 1842.—TO MOTHER: I am sorry to 
hear that you feel worried. My health is good, I eat and sleep 
well. That my mind is not settled, or as it used to be, is no 
reason to be troubled, for I hope it is not changing for the worse, 
and I look forward to brighter days than we have seen in, 
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those that are gone. I was conscious my last letter was not 
written in a manner to give you ease; but to break those old 
habits of our accustomed communion was to me a serious task,,. 
and done under a sense of duty, to let you know the cause of 
the disease I was supposed to labor under. That is past now, 
and I hope we shall understand each other, and that our fu- 
ture will be smooth and easy. The ice has been broken. That 
caused me some pain but no regret, and instead of feeling sor- 
row, you will, I hope, be contented that I should continue the 
path that will make me better.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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WHEN in the west we see the sun declining, 
We know some land 

Beyond our sight is glorious with his shining ; 
On mountains grand 

He streaks the mist with gold and purple splendor; 
Or in the vale 

He softly parts, with fingers long and slender, 
The petals pale 

Of flowers hiding midst the flitting shadows ; 
Then hies away 

To light the hill-tops and the low, green meadows 
With full-blown day. 

He flies to where the stately river marches, 
And in the spray 

Of cataracts he stretches rainbow arches. 
The roundelay 

Of waking bird he tunes to joyous metre, 
And all the white 

New day is purer and full trebly sweeter 
Because of right. 

Thou soul, amidst the shades of sorrow faring, 
Lift up thy face ; 

Somewhere thy brother i. but duly sharing; 
God knows thy place, 

And in His own good time will still thy aching, 
And lead the way, 

And show thee where the dawn is grandly breaking 
For thy fair day. MARGARET HOLMEs. 
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A PEASANT HOME. 


So you have never been, you say, in one of our country 
houses, in one of the houses of our peasantry! You will not 
have long to say that. Come up on this little hill, and look all 
round you, and take your choice. I[ can make an excuse for 
calling at any one of them, Mr. Jonathan Columbus. 

“That house away in the fields with the orchard near it.” 

“ And the glimpse of sunlight resting on the gable-wall ?’”” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Good! that is Sylvie Kiely’s. [ll just take him the Boston 
Pilot that I got to-day. Poor Sylvie will be glad to get it, to 
know if they’re thinking of th’ ould land in thim furren parts. 
And he'll talk of John Boyle O’Reilly as if he knew him from 
a child.” 

Now, then, we go! You see the homes of our peasantry are 
scattered over the face of the country ; not gathered in groups,. 
but standing in detached buildings here and there. It was not 
always so. Under the chieftains they were gathered around the 
stronghold. But when tanistry was broken up, the old Irish 
custom of gavelkind, or subdividing the land, continued; and so,. 
on the death of the father, when the sons got their portions, 
they built houses for themselves as near the old home as pos- 
sible. The group of houses thus formed was called in some 
places “the street,” in others “the town”; and from it we have 
the word “townland.” The whole farm or townland was called 
after the father; and hence such names as Ballymurphy, or 
Murphy’s town ; Ballykelly, or Kelly’s town; Ballycahan, or Cahan’s 
(Kane’s) town, and so on. When we go home I will place 
Joyce’s Irish Names of Places Explained in your hand, and if it 
does not entertain and satisfy you, you haven’t a spark of either 
patriotism or antiquarian lore. For us Irishmen it ‘has more 
interest than any novel, and day after day we turn to it with 
“new delight. 

God help us! look at that care-worn poor woman, and that 
“ dragged-looking ” house and place. There is landlordism! That 
poor woman’s husband died a few months ago—died, I verily 
believe, of a broken heart. His landlord (God forgive him !) 
ran him to death as sure as ever a blood-hound ran down a 
croppy in olden days. The poor man’s sons were in Australia, 
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and his wife’s brothers in America, and “they'd send”—as the 
poor man often told me—‘the £40, and the £50, and the £60 
together”; and every penny of it would have to go to the land- 
lord. 

“Why would he give it?” 

“ Why? Because he was a fool! Yet, mind, I for one, Jona- 
than Columbus, would be slow to blame him. Until we should 
be put in his position we could hardly realize his motives or 
his actions. There’s many a man, and he'd shoulder a pike or 
a gun and take to the hillside far rather than see his poor wife 
and little ones flung aimlessly and helplessly on the roadside. 
Things, however, have taken a different turn, thank God! The 
tenant now snaps his fingers at the landlord, and bids him do 
his best, when he will not do what is fair, or leave it “to the 
saying of two men”; for he knows he has the sympathy of his 
race at both sides of the water, an association with plenty of 
money to fall back upon, and the public opinion of the civilized 
world to judge between him and his oppressor ; and he knows, 
moreover, that the end is near, and ‘God send it e 

We cross the road here, sir; over the fence, and into my 
aunt’s farm. She lived a maiden life ; she is dead. Do not ask 
me her character—de mortuis (you know) nil nist bonum—but, 
troth, she was a tartar! AsI look around, old thoughts of boy- 
hood come upon me. We used to call this “ the high field,” 
and that ‘“ the white field,” the one over there “ the fort field,” 
and the one next to it “the new field,” and the long one “ the 
clover field.””. There was no field in the whole of them like this 
for ‘“‘musheroons.”” It was a wonder how we escaped poisoning 
ourselves. We'd come out here and fill our little caps or hats 
with mushrooms, or hang them on a “roper” (a wiry kind of 
weed growing in the fields), and then we’d go in to Mrs. Lanigan’s. 
Mrs. Lanigan was the herdwoman my aunt had, and indeed her 
own son Jim was always the ringleader. We'd pull out the 
bit of fire and roast the mushrooms, and—Mrs. Lanigan had 
always a small, sooty little bag hanging near the chimney, in 
which she kept her salt—sure not a grain of salt would we 
leave in Mrs. Lanigan’s salt-bag. And then we’d kneel down 
on the floor (where we had made three holes) and play marbles 
the rest of the time; but on the first intimation that Mrs. 
Lanigan was coming, I tell you we would start. There’s Mrs. 
Lanigan’s old cowe/ (the ruined walls) standing there. She went 
to America, and Jim behaved the best son that ever breathed to 
her. 
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From what various sources do we pick up our little crumbs 
of knowledge! Three items in my inventory are connected with 
that old house. The first time my aunt drove me here, Jim’s 
brother Patsy—Patsy was a pedlar—was ordered to take up the 
horse. ‘‘ What name shall we call the steed, young gentleman ?” 
Now I thought he meant to sneer at me when he called me young 
gentleman, and sulkily therefore kept silent. “ We'll call him 
Lord Edward!” continued Patsy. Fancy me, a boy in the upper 
form at school, knowing Euclid, algebra, conic sections, and what 
not in the National School, and did not know who on earth Lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald was, never had heard his name! That is the way 
the Irish National system of education, under the care of the govern- 
ment we have, teaches Irish national history. But we'll change that. 

My second scrap of knowledge was about Shakspere, and 
it was from Patsy again. He hada shaggy dog called “ Romeo.” 
In my universal knowledge, I- thought this was simply adding 
the letter 0 to Rome, and condemned it like a man. Patsy 
took me aside, and told me the story of Romeo and Juliet. (A 
word about Romeo the dog, as his end, like that of his famous 
namesake, was tragical. He was great at hunting Mrs. Downey’s 
cat. One day we urged him.to follow the cat up a tree; but 
in attempting to get at one of the outer branches where the cat 
had taken refuge, he lost his balance, fell, and broke his back. 
We buried him, and over his grave vowed vengeance on the 
cat. We kept our word, and left the cat dead in a drain. Next 
day I was sent to reconnoitre and report how Mrs. Downey bore 
the loss. I found her carding wool by the fire, singing away for 
herself, and on the tail of her gown—there sat the cat!) The 
third was when, one glorious summertide, Patsy gave me an old 
discolored, dog-eared copy of Milton, and I lay on the grass and 
read it. with as much avidity and delight as a child might some 
wonderful giant or ghost story. 

And now here we are. There’s poor Merrylass come to 
meet us! ‘‘ Good old, dog! There, now, you wag your tail 
and whine with joy when you are patted; or may be ’tis glad 
you are to see us, poor old Merrylass! ” 

That is Mary, the eldest girl, coming to meet us; tall, easy 
of carriage, elastic of foot. Of her own notion, she learned music 
and the languages with the intention of becoming a governess, 
but the poor old man could not bear to part with her, It is 
well that you can make yourself invisible, Columbus, or she 
would never have come thus far to meet us. Her countenance 
is full, and pleasing, and happy, you see. 
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“Good-morrow, Mary; how are you ?” 

“Oh! indeed, we ought to ‘spread green rushes under your 
feet.’ Where were you this year and more, pray, Mr. Stay- 
away ?” 

“Wait, now, Mary, and I'll explain. But first, is father at 
home? /¢ zs the way, av you plaise, ma'am, that I came over 
with the Boston /2/ot to him that I got to-day.” 

“It is the way, and so you wanted an excuse. Aren’t you 
coming in?” (We go in, Columbus.) 

“ And how are you, Mr. Kiely ?” 

“T oughtn’t to spake to you at all. Wisha, what did we do 
to you that you~ didn’t come next or near us this month of 
Sundays?” (Take it for certain, Columbus, you’ll scarcely meet 
among any people with such friendship as among the Irish.) 

“ Here’s an American paper, Mr. Kiely, I brought you.” 

“Theresa, Mary, bring me my spectacles. The Boston Pilot. 
Ah! poor Boyle O’Reilly and County Louth and ’67. I saw him 
once, every inch a soldier; coal-black hair, slight moustache, his 
shoulders thrown back. I wish Ireland had every friend as 
true-hearted as Boyle O’Reilly!”’ 

“Or as able, Mr. Kiely. But Irishmen seem to be making 
their mark.” 

Look, Columbus, this is the kitchen—sanded floor, wide, open 
hearth, huge fire, and over there is the corner where the poor 
and the homeless may rest. Often and often I’ve seen them 
there ; and when the night-time came I’ve seen them bring in 
a bart of straw from the haggard, and spread it there near the 
wall, and turn the kitchen chair this way to lift their head 
(serve as a pillow), and get old sacks or some old things thrown 
over them for a coverlet, and sleep there as soundly as the pro- 
verbial sailor-boy on the top-mast. No roofing between you 
and the wheaten thatch, and the thatch is almost as white as 
the day when the threshers’ hands made seed of it in the barn. 
Some common chairs, a dresser for delf sand pewter ware—look 
how the ruddy light of the fire plays upon it; a clevey for 
tins, wooden pails on the can-stool, and pots and pans under it; 


a settle-bed— 
‘*Contrived a double debt to pay: 


A bed by night, a place for chairs by day.” 


Poor Thady Pate, the servant-boy—he died in the lunatic asy- 
lum afterwards, poor fellow!—he used always to call it “ his gig.” 

“Won’t you come and sit in the room?” (The apartment 
used as a parlor is always called among the unpretentious ¢he room.) 


. 
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“I’d rather sit here by the fire, now.” 

“Mary, bring out one of the room chairs.” 

“No, Mary. There is no chair half so comfortable as the 
good old soogan chair.” 

“Now, don’t sit there,” Mary says in her sweetest voice— 
“come on into the room.” Of course we can do nothing but 
obey. But did you notice the vessel over the fire, Columbus? 
That was a pot. of potatoes, and it meant that they would be 
soon ready for the boys’ supper, and that was another reason 
why I followed Mary. You have hardly an idea of how deli- 
cate-minded our people are about such things. Among the 
poorer classes it is the custom to take all their meals in the 
kitchen or common apartment. The kitchen is the place where 
they sit and talk; it has nothing in common with the kitchens 
of the great, except the fact of the meals being cooked there. 
The kitchen is the place where the poor take their meals as well 
as cook them. Often and often I’ve seen, when a neighbor has 
come in for a shanachus (gossip), and if a meal is served up 
while he is there, I’ve seen him look towards the fire, and most 
industriously occupy himself in counting the coals. And when 
he’s asked to “turn around, man alive, and help us,” I’ve seen 
him persistently refuse, till at length a compromise is come to 
by his taking in his hand a potato or some slight portion of 
“what is going.” The beggar, if he or she be there, is just 
sitting on the stool in the corner by the fire, and given a plateful 
of potatoes. God bless our Irish poor; what kindly hearts they 
have for one another! . . . We follow into the room—a 
nice, square apartment, uncarpeted, but the boards are “as white 
as a hound’s tooth.” Small but tasteful prints hang on the 
papered wall; some are religious, the Blessed Virgin or the 
Sacred Heart; some are national, portraits of the Irish leaders; 
and some are slightly amatory. A square table occupies the 
centre, with the Bible and other books on it. Here in the angle 
is what you will not see in every peasant home, a book-case 
with a nice collection of books. A lounge, once fashionable but 
somewhat aged and faded now, is at one side, and chairs fill up 
the empty space at the other. There is a door in the opposite 
wall. It stands ajar, and you can see a statue of the Sacred 
Heart on a little altar with gauze curtains and a red lamp light- 
ing. Towards the side you get a glimpse of a patchwork quilt, 
as if spread on a bed. 

“Mary, daughter, where is Theresa? Tell her her friend is here.” 

“Theresa is not well, father; she has got a sore throat.” 
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Turning to us she says frankly : “We've got no girl, and poor 
Theresa has to get up every morning at five o’clock to have 
the cows milked and everything ready by the time the factory 
car calls. But she'll be here immediately, never fear, when she 
knows you're here.” 
Columbus, I tell you, be on your guard. 
** Her cheeks are like the snow-drops, 
Her neck is like the swan; 
Her face it is the fairest 
That e’er the sun shone on— 


That e’er the sun shone on; 
And dark blue is her e’e ”— 


Hush, there she is, one of our gentle Irish girls, graceful, gra- 
cious, and modest. 

“Theresa, I was sorry to hear you were unwell.” 

“Tt is a thing of nothing. Mary makes mountains of mole- 
hills. But account for yourself. We might all be dead and 
buried unknownst to you.” 

“Mary, won’t you get something, child?” says the father, 
meaning some refreshment. 

“Of course there’s no use in offering him wine. You'll wait 
and have a cup of tea; we were just going to take it. Here’s 
Nannie, too, your pet. You haven’t seen her yet; she’s just 
come home from school. And she has all her prizes to show you.” 

“Poor Nan! Come over and give me your hand. How you 
have grown since you were a little witch climbing up my knee! 
And the auburn locks are there still! Good luck to my pet!” 

“You will wait and have a cup of tea, now, won’t you?” 
And Theresa puts on her sweetest smile as she pleads. There’s 
nothing for it, I suppose, Columbus, but to give in. 

“Very well. Father and I will go out and have a walk in 
the fields for a while; the evening looks tempting.” 

Accordingly, we take our hats; and the last thing we over- 
hear as we pass out the door is one of the girls bidding the 
other to “hasten and put down the pan for a shin-cake.” And 
outside the evening sunlight is casting a glamour of romance on 
the open fields and the green hills beyond. Oh! that we had 
peace in our own dear land! “So you went into the land courts, 
Mr. Kiely. What reduction did you get?” “ Yerrah! we were 
robbed from that schamer of a landlord. My father took a laise 
at the time that whate and everything was dear; it was a coard 
around our neck ever since. The rent was double, and more than 
double, the government valuation. The valuation was £90, 
/ and he was dragging £195 out of us. It was that that killed 
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the poor woman herself (meaning his wife). She meant to make 
something of thim little girls, and sure ‘tis the way she kilied 
herself in the end.” 

“T hear it said, Mr. Kiely, that within two years there will be 
no rent paid in Ireland.” 

“See now, my respected gentleman, I can’t for the life of me 
see how rent could be paid. I was making a calculation with 
myself the other night, when I could not sleep, and here it is. 
Will you sit on this sop of hay ?—the legs aren’t as soople with 
me as they used—and we will go through it. My! how nate the 
sun is setting there behind th’ ould castle. Glory be to God!” 
(and he reverently raises his hat). 

“It is lovely, indeed, Mr. Kiely; but come to the calculation, 
if you please.” 

“Give a man 100 acres of land, houses and out-offices all 
built, fences made, gates put down (and mind, all that is done in 
Ireland by the tenant, or by his father before him). Let the land 
be average good land, not the very primest, we will say, but 
good upland. He has to stock it. 30 cows, ‘wet and dry’ 
(z.e., summer and winter), will want every perch of 75 acres; 30 
sheep, 7 acres; 2 horses and a jennet, 8 acres; 5 acres green 
crops; 5 acres corn. That is the best way he could farm the 
100 acres. We want first to see what that farm makes: 30 
cows, allowing almost 3 casks of butter to the cow, say, not 90 
but 85 casks* in all, at £3 a cask, £255; calves, say 25 at £6 
each, £150; 30 sheep, allowing for loss, profit £1 5s. each, 
437 10s. The sum total of receipts from the farm is £352 Ios. 
Now for the working of that farm; and in order not to compli- 
cate matters, we will suppose that he is a single man, and has to 
pay for all the labor on the farm: He will require 3 men, at 
Ios. a week each, £78 (fancy a man having to work and to 
support himself and his family on 10s. weekly); 3 women, 
to find themselves in everything; a first-class dairy-woman he 
will be wanting if he is going to make first-class butter; it is 
an awfully low figure, but say £30 for her, and £22 Ios. each for 
the two others, £75. Wear and tear and loss—some say £1 10s. 
a cow, some say £2 a cow, represents the wear and tear and 
loss—say £50; smith and carpenter, shoeing horses, doing ploughs, 
mending machinery, cart- wheels, carts, gates, doors, £10; cooper- 
age, 85 firkins at 2s. each, £8 Ios.; salt and coloring, etc., 41; 
tollage in market, 6d. each, luck penny to buyers, 6d¢. each, and 
other trimmings, say £15; fuel, £10; half poor-rate and county 
cess, £22 10s.; interest on £1,000 that is laid out on stock, 


* A cask or firkin contains about seventy pounds of butter. 
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horses, sheep, machinery, carts, dairy utensils, house furniture, at 
5 per cent., £50; cost of building out-offices for 30 head of 
cattle, stabling, suitable house, and all belongings, £1,000 at 3 
per cent, £30. The man does not employ a steward; he acts 
as steward himself; but there is no reason why the landlord should 
have a right to his labor; acting as steward, £1 a week, £50. 
That makes a total of £390 10s., as against £352 10s. coming in. 

The occupier of the land has equal rights with the landlord, 
and, indeed, perhaps greater in the natural proceeds of the land.* 
Every penny of the above the tenant has put on the soil to work 
it; and if he does not pay for labor, if it is worked by himself 
and his family, are they to be allowed no compensation for their 
labor? If you go to any sensible farmer, I'll engage, he will 
tell you there is no exaggeration in thim figures. 

“See that little villain ot a calf. Sook, you thief, Sook ! 
There, now, out of our 30 cows this year, what have we but 12 
calves, and another angishore like that one. Still I couldn’t bear 
to see ’em hit that craythureen with a sthraw; herself was so 
fond of him, God be good to her! This world is a world of 


crosses, God help us!” 
I am listening, Columbus. Speak and don’t be plucking me 


that way by the sleeve. “If his figures be correct, how could 


” 


rent be paid at all? What proves too much proves nothing. 
“ Do you see the way our people slave and toil? Do you see 
how they deprive themselves in the matter of food, clothes, and 
rest ? If they lived and labored and dressed as their class do 
in other lands, in England or in your own country, Columbus, 
and if they charged interest on their own investment, they could 
pay no rent to the landlord from the watural product of the 
land. They live on the cheapest diet, they labor almost night 
and day, wet and dry; their dress is not expensive, and they 
turn everything (as they say themselves) to the best account.” 

“T tell you, my respected gentleman, it almost makes me 
mad, when I go through thim calculations. If we kept books, 
like shop-keepers, the lunatic asylum would be the end of us. 
And soon America will hunt us out of the beef-market, as it 
has already done out of the corn and milling line. The tenants 
have surely a bad look-out, but the landlords have the d—l’s 
own entirely, and h—Ill’s cure to ‘em! But there is Annie 
coming out for us.” We go, Columbus. 


* «The land is no longer the exclusive property of the landlord. By the beneficent legisla- 
tion of Mr. Crladstone’s former government, the tenant has now egual proprietorial rights in the 
soil which he cultivates—and if justice were done him, greater rights—for is it not by his labor 
and toil that the land of Ireland has in almost all cases been raised to its present economic 
value?"’ (Freeman's Fournal, January 8, 1890; Most Rev. Dr. McCarthy). 
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A table-cover, white as snow, is laid on; tea service not 
expensive but pretty; square little cakes of bread, fresh and 
steaming; prints and rolls of home-made butter; a ewer of sweet 
cream; glass dishes of honey and preservez, and a comfortable 
fire. Who would say against a peasant home ? Annie, the 
youngest, will not sit down at table, but at her eldest sister’s 
desire takes down her violin, screws up the cat-gut, and gives 
us some of our merry Irish music. I may tell you that Annie 
selected the fiddle when she saw that Mary could not have a 
piano after learning it; and I may tell you also that poor 
Annie is going to be a nun. God bless her ! 

Oh! but they had the good mother. They will still point out 
to you the spot in the little flower-garden where she would hide 
herself and pray. Two rosaries daily, and one of them offered 
(like Job of old) for her children. Every week of her life she 
was at the altar-rails, generally at twelve o’clock Mass, and there 
she’d stay praying in the chapel wlfen all the rest were gone. 
It would be two o’clock of a Sunday before she would get home 
to her breakfast. And when they’d remonstrate with her, she’d 
say: ‘ We’re not here for long, and we must only make the 
most of it.” She died on the eve of St. Patrick’s Day. The 
children were all that day going about getting St. Patrick’s 
crosses made; and she was as busy as any of them, and as 
happy, making them. And mind you, there was a man living 
near that the neighbors did not like, and they used not to 
make free with him. He had his little niece living with~ him. 
“ There will be no one to make a cross for poor little Joanna !”” 
she said. And didn’t she make it herself, and steal up through 
the orchard, and call little Joanna over the wall and give it to 
her; and when she came back she said: “I am glad now; 
Joanna won’t be without a Patrick’s cross. The poor child won’t 
be crying.” They were at their tea in the evening. She was 
for the rails next morning, and she wouldn’t take anything, only 
a cup of tea. ‘he clock struck six, and she said: ‘‘ Let us kneel 
down and say the Angelus.” About an hour afterwards she 
complained of an inward pain. She asked for some Lourdes 
water that was there, but it gave her no relief. She asked for 
it a second time, and they thought to get her to take burnt 
whiskey ; they pretended it was ‘the Lourdes water; but the 
moment she tasted it she refused it. She suddenly grew very 
bad, and called for the priest. A messenger was hurried to put 
the saddle on the horse and go for priest and doctor, but it 
was too late ! 

She raised herself on the bed by an effort, and tried to put 
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up her hand to make the sign of the cross, but was unable. 
They lifted her hand, and she blessed herself. She motioned to 
be laid back ; her head rested on the pillow, her lips murmured 
the holy names of Jesus and Mary, and all was over ! 

God bless our Irish mothers! We have, thank God! thousands 
and thousands of such angelic women beautifying and blessing 
the Peasant Homes of our Land ! R. O’K. 
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THE hastening flight of summer wings, 
The haunting sense of passing things, 
The emptiness the future brings 

Echo a dull refrain 


Within the time-imprisoned soul, 

That hears the clanging seasons roll 

Their changes round the shifting pole 
In monotones of pain. 


What trust within the restless years, 
Their broken hopes and pulsing fears— 
A desert watered by our tears, 
And cockle for the grain! 


One Hope shines out from Galilee, 
The Life that walked the raging sea, 
And blossomed on the bitter tree 
That looked o’er Kedron’s plain. 


One faith amidst the fleeting sense, 
One stay unto our impotence, 
One steadfast buckler of defence 
Against a world’s disdain. 


One Love to flame our weak desire, 

And like Isaias’ coal of fire, 

Chasten the heart that dare aspire 
To that eternal fane. 


One Hope, one Paith, one Love, O Lord, 
To lead us with a triple chord— 


Three rays from thy eternal Word 
To make the dark way plain. 


CONDE B. PALLEN. 
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THE ANTI-CATHOLIC LAWS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Il. 


RETURNING to the pioneers, it is certain that the anti-Cath- 
olic sentiments of the New Hampshire colonists were heightened 
by their sufferings during the French and Indian wars, when the 
settlements along the Piscataqua were repeatedly ravaged, 
especially Dover and the Oyster River settlement (now Dur- 
ham), and the inhabitants in scores massacred or carried into 
captivity. These attacks were supposed to be encouraged by 
the Catholic missionaries of Maine. The Earl of Bellomont, in 
his address to the General Assembly of New Hampshire, August 
-7, 1699, speaks of the eastern Indians as “cruel and _ perfidious 
by nature, but taught and encouraged to be more so by the 
Jesuits and other Popish missionaries from France, who were not 
more industrious during the war to kill your people treacherously 
than they have since the peace to debauch these Indians from 
their former subjection to the crown of England” (NV. H. Prov. 
Papers, iii. 66). Many historians, even of our day, have made 
similar assertions. _The Rev. Mr. Baird, in his Huguenot Emigra- 
tion to America, speaks of the “savage raids from Canada being 
instigated, and sometimes conducted, by Jesuit missionaries.” The 
absurdity of this need not be demonstrated to Catholics. What- 
ever sympathy these missionaries might have had for their flock, 
and it was undoubtedly great; however loyal they might 
naturally be to the French government, which claimed a prior 
right to the greater part of Maine, it is certain they never counte- 
nanced the cruelties of the Indians. The latter had endured too 
many wrongs from the English settlers not to avail themselves 
of every opportunity of vengeance. They needed no stimulating. 
It was the base perfidy of Major Richard Waldron, of Dover, in 
1676, when he invited the Indians to a sham fight and then 
treacherously seized several hundred of them and sent them to 
Boston, where some of them were hung and others sold as 
slaves in Barbadoes and elsewhere, that crowned all other wrongs 
and made them swear implacable revenge. It was this that led 
to the horrors at Dover and Oyster River in 1689 and 1694, in 
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the former of which Major Waldron whimself expiated his mis- 
deeds in so terrible a manner. 

When war broke out again in 1703, called Queen Anne's 
War, Lieutenant-Governor Partridge, of New Hampshire, pro- 
claimed a general fast September 23, not only ‘‘that success might, 
under the good conduct of Heaven, attend the forces sent against 
the bloody and murderous salvages, and just revenge be taken 
of the perfidious enemy for the innocent blood by them shed,” 
but “that the Protestants in Europe might be preserved and 
prevail,” etc.* And April 29, 1704, all Frenchmen were ordered 
to be registered, and all French Roman Catholics to be forth- 
with made prisoners of war.t The few Huguenot settlers, how- 
ever, could not be suspected of sympathy with the Canadian 
schemes, and seem never to have been molested. Among these 
were the Janvrin, Chevalier (now Knight), and Jaques families, 
which have been perpetuated to this day. It was a Lieutenant 
Jaques who killed the saintly Father Rale at Norridgewock in 
1724. If he belonged to the last-named family, as seems not 
impossible, he was perhaps actuated by the venom of a Hugue- 
not, rather than zeal in the English cause. 

In this connection it might be mentioned that it was a 
native of New Hampshire who had command of the expedition 
to Norridgewock in 1722 for the purpose of capturing Father 
Rale. This was Colonel Thomas Westbrook, a member of the New 
Hampshire Council under Governor Vaughan, and one of the 
wealthiest men of Portsmouth, but who ended his days in Maine, 
where he had accepted a government office. Failing in the 
chief object of his raid on Norridgewock, he pillaged Father 
Rale’s house and church, and carried away his “strong box,” 
containing, among other things, a dictionary of the Abenaki 
language, begun by the missionary as early as 1691, now pre- 
served in the library of Harvard College; and also his hand- 
book of theology, the Medulla Theologie Moralis, composed by 
Father Busenbaum, the celebrated German Jesuit, now in the 
public library of Portland, Me. The papers in the box were 
sent to the civil authorities in Boston, but the box itself, ot 
curious workmanship, was kept by Colonel Westbrook. His only 
child Elizabeth married Richard Waldron, grandson of Major 
Waldron, of Dover, and the box till a recent period was pre- 
served by her descendants, the Waldrons ot Portsmouth. Her 
great-grandson, the late Rev. Edmund Q. S. Waldron, of Pikes- 


* N. H. Provincial Papers, vol. ii. 405. t /bid., vol. ii. 429, 430. 
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ville, Md.,* a convert to the Catholic Church and a zealous 
priest, gave it to the Maine Historical Society in Portland, where 
it is now carefully treasured. The same society is also in pos- 
session of Father Rale’s church bell, discovered in 1808, which 
once summoned the Indians to their daily prayers, as related by 
the father in one of his letters to France (Lettres Edifiantes et 
Curieuses, vol. vi.) 

The religious sentiments which animated the expeditions against 
the French in those days is evident from many official documents 
Governor Dudley, in his address to the General Assembly of New 
Hampshire April 7, 1707, speaks of the expedition to Nova Scotia 
and Acadie, to make, he says, “what spoil we can upon our ill 
neighbors the French, there inhabiting.” And that same day he 
ordered a solemn fast on Wednesday, April 16, to obtain among 
other blessings “that the present wars may happily issue in the 
advancement of the Protestant religion and the glorious kingdom 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” + Among other fast days. 
he proclaimed one, June 7, ,1710, to pray “that our prisoners in 
the hands of the enemy may not be poysoned with the Romish 
religion, . . . that the true Protestant religion may be: pro- 
pagated throughout the whole earth,” etc. { 

This anti-Catholic feeling is still more evident in the expedi- 
tion to Louisbourg in 1745. Whitefield, the noted English “ revi- 
valist,” was at that time in New England, and did all he could 
to fan the flame.§ He furnished the motto for Sir William Pep- 
perell’s flag: zl desperandum Christo duce—Nothing should be 
despaired of with Christ for a leader—thus giving the expedition 
the appearance of a crusade, as Belknap, the New Hampshire 
historian, confesses. One would think it was the Spanish setting 
forth against the Moors to crush the false Mahound. 

The Rev. Nicholas Gilman, the minister ot Durham at that 
time, |] being at Kittery Point, heard Whitefield in one ot his 


* Father Waldron’s line of descent from father to son, for six generations, is as follows: 

I. Major Richard Waldron, of Dover, killed by the Indians in 1689. 

II, Colonel Richard Waldron, councillor and chief-justice. 

Ill, Richard Waldron (who married Elizabeth Westbrook), long secretary of the Province 
of New Hampshire, a councillor, judge of probate, and a great friend of Governor Belcher’s. 

IV. Colonel Thomas Westbrook Waldron, an officer in the expedition to Louisbourg in 
1745. 

V. Daniel Waldron, 

VI. Rev. Edmund Quincey Sheafe Waldron. - 

t NV. H. Prov. Papers, iii. 339, 340. t /did., ii. 607. 

§ Whitefield preached in Portsmouth February 25, 1745. Pepperell lived at Kittery Point, 
Me., a few miles from Portsmouth. ‘The forces raised in New Hampshire against Louisbourg 
sailed from the Piscataqua March 23. Louisbourg surrendered June 17. 

|| The Rev. Mr. Gilman was the uncle of John Taylor Gilman, of Exeter, governor of New 
Hampshire in 1794 and 1795. 


j 
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prayers compliment Pepperell as having undertaken this expedi- 
tion, not from secular motives, but because he had been “ moved 
of the Lord.” Mr. Gilman afterwards wrote a letter of reproval 
to Whitefield, telling him he was possibly mistaken in attributing 
Pepperell’s course to supernatural influences. And he warned 
Pepperell himself as to the importance of not omitting God from 
his scheme. 

Old Parson Moody of York, Me.,* was the chaplain of Pep- 
perell’s own regiment. He is said to have beat up recruits for it 
with a drum, on the head of which he inscribed his own name 
as the first in the list, and to have shouldered an axe, vowing to 
destroy therewith all the images in the Jesuits’ church at Louis- 
bourg, and afterwards to preach therein; which vow he is said 
to have fulfilled to the letter. 

And Deacon John Gray, of Biddeford, wrote General Pepperell : 
“Oh! that I could be with you and dear Parson Moody in that 
church to destroy the images there set up, and hear the true 
Gospel of our Lord and Saviour there preached.” 

Among the spoils brought home from Louisbourg was an iron 
cross, fleur de lisée, still preserved in Cambridge, Mass. It was 
greatly injured some years ago in a fire, but has since been 
gilded and now hangs over the entrance of the library at Harvard 
College. And a church bell of six hundred pounds weight was 
brought to Portsmouth, N. H., and presented by the officers of 
the expedition to Queen’s Chapel, where it was put up March 
30, 1746. 

To this same chapel was given, a few years later, a baptismal 
font of African porphyritic marble, brought from another French 
Catholic church in Senegal in 1758, by Colonel John Tufton Mason, 
a descendant of John Mason, the early grantee of New Hamp- 
shire. This font was presented to Queen’s Chapel in 1761 by 
Colonel Mason’s daughters, and may now be seen in St. John’s 
Episcopal Church in Portsmouth. On its brass cover is graven 
the inscription, “ Ex Gallicis manubiis apud Senegalliam.” 

Governor Benning Wentworth, who was of old New Hamp- 
shire stock and understood the people, appealed more than once 
to their religious prejudices in order to stimulate them to action 
during the French and Indian war. In his message of December 
II, 1754, he expresses great concern that so many captives taken 


* He was called ‘‘Old’’ Parson Moody to distinguish him from his son, Parson Joseph 
Moody, popularly known as ‘‘ Handkerchief Moody’’ from the covering he wore over his face 
when in the pulpit, that is said to have suggested to Hawthorne his story of The Minister's 
Black Veil. 
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the previous summer should remain in the hands of the French, 
where, to use his words, ‘‘the young people are exposed to the craft 
of the Romish clergy, and are in great danger of being corrupted 
with the pernicious principles of the Church of Rome, principles 
destructive of all societies but their own, and to be abhorred by 
every true Protestant,” and he declares himself ready to do any- 
thing in their behalf, not merely to release them from captivity, 
but to ‘rescue them from the hands of the Romish clergy, who 
are more assiduous in proselyting them to their religion than any 
but those who have had the opportunity of seeing it can con- 
ceive.” © 

In his message of March 12, 1755, in view of the prepara- 
tions to resist the encroachments of the French, he says: ‘The 
expense will be great, but neither that, nor any other considera- 
tion, can be put in the balance against impending tyranny, the 
loss of our civil and religious privileges, setting up Superstition 
and Idolitry (sc) in the room of the pure worship of the one living 
and true God. . . . Therefore let it not hereafter be told in 
Gath, or ever published in the streets of Askelon, that so many 
populous colonies of Protestants should tamely submit to entail 
irretrievable misery and bondage on the generations yet to be 
born (a burden which our forefathers could not bear) without 
making our strongest efforts to repel the threatening dan- 
ger.” fF 

And in his message of August 15, 1757, after the surrender 
of Fort William Henry, he urges the raising of fresh troops, and 
the use of every expedient to overcome the French, for, he says, 
“nothing can be laid in the balance against our happy Constitu- 
tion in Church and State, nothing will avail us Protestants when 
we become the abject slaves of Popery and Tyranny. These are 
the calamities which we dread, but must inevitably be our lot 
unless we exert ourselves and use our utmost efforts to make a 
stand against this powerful enemy now entering into the bowells. 
(stc) of our country.” t 

But when peace was finally declared, Governor Wentworth dis- 
continued his no-popery addresses, and spoke in the most deferen- 
tial manner of “‘his Most Christian Majesty of France,” and even 
of “his Most Catholic Majesty” of Spain. 

It was at this period that, by way of avenging the massacre 
at Fort William Henry, Captain Rogers’ noted company of Rangers 
made a raid upon the Indians of St. Francis (1759), and de- 
"stroyed their chief village, taking care, however, to pillage the 


* N. H. Prov. Papers, vol. vi. 327. t Lbid., vol. vi. 357- t /b., vol. vi. 602-3, 
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church before they set fire to it. Among the valuables is said 
to have been a silver Madonna of thirty pounds weight, which 
was carried off by a soldier, who, probably finding it an impedi- 
ment in the disastrous march homeward, buried it for safety in 
the valley of the upper Connecticut. He doubtless died on the 
way—perhaps of starvation, like so many of his comrades—for 
he never returned for the silver Madonna, and it is said to 
lie still buried in some unknown spot in the Cods Meadows 
above Lancaster, N. H., perhaps to be brought to light 
years hence, like the celebrated Virgin of Montserrat in Spain, 
which lay buried for centuries after it was concealed from the 
Moors. 

Among the ministers who came to Governor Wentworth’s 
assistance during this war was Parson McClintock, of Greenland, 
N. H., of “Scotch-Irish” origin, who rivalled Parson Moody 
in his zeal in using the secular arm. He not only aided in 
recruiting soldiers, but volunteered as chaplain, and took part 
in the expedition to Montreal in 1660. He lived to be the 
chaplain of the New Hampshire troops in 1775, and was at the 
battle of Bunker Hill. Trumbull, in his painting of that battle, 
depicts the parson in the midst, wearing his bands, and, if the 
writer mistakes not, ramming the shot into his musket with the 
force peculiar to his nature.* 

Among the old anti-Catholic demonstrations in New damp- 
shire was the celebration of Guy Fawkes’ day, at least in Ports- 
mouth and Exeter. Strange to say, this custom has been per- 
petuated to our day in the former town, where it is called 
“Pope’s Night,” the celebration being always in the evening.f 
In the Portsmouth Journal of October 31, 1885, is an absurd 


* The writer cannot forbear mentioning another extraordinary minister of that day, 
though not of New Hampshire. This was Parson Smith, of Falmouth, Me., who took a 
singular means of increasing his revenues. He was a member of a kind of joint-stock com- 
pany, formed to defray the expenses of private scouting parties in order to obtain Indian scalps, 
for which the government then offered sixty and a hundred pounds, according to circumstances. 
The stockholders had their share of this blood-money, and Parson Smith’s dividend on one 
occasion may be seen from the following entry in his journal, June 18, 1757: ‘‘ I received 165 
pounds-3-3, of Cox, of my part of sca/p money.’’. It is not surprising that the parson became 
a wealthy man (Goold’s Portland in the Past, page 191). 

One certainly need not be afraid of comparing any Catholic missionary of early times 
with such ministers as these above mentioned. 

t The celebration of ‘‘ Pope’s Night "’ in Boston is mentioned by Captain Francis Goelet, 
a New York merchant of last century, who, being in Boston in 1750, made the following entry 
in his journal : ‘‘After dinner went with some of the Com'y to ye North end of the Towne . 
where we saw the Devil and the Pope, etc., carried abt by the mob represented in Effegy 
very drole. . . . This was called observing Popes Night.” 

The celebration at the north end generally ended on Copp’s Hill, where the effigies were, 
consumed in a bonfire, surrounded by a tumultuous crowd. Washington discountenanced 
this observance. 
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appeal to the citizens of that town for the better observance of 
this anniversary. The writer expresses regret that so time- 
honored a custom should have found such scanty observance 
among thoughtful people the previous year, and declares “ it 
would be a real loss if so wholesome and venerable a practice 
as the keeping of Pope’s Night should prove to be in its deca- 
dence.” ; 

After such encouragement, it is not surprising to hear that 
the evening of November 5, 1889, was duly honored by a satur- 
nalia among the Portsmouth roughs, though it does not appear 
there were any special anti-Catholic demonstrations. 

We now approach the Revolutionary period. The last royal 
governor of New Hampshire was John Wentworth, who was 
ordered in his commission from George III., August I1, 1766, 
to take the oaths appointed the first year of the reign of George I. 
(1714) ‘‘for the further security of his Majesty’s. person and 
government, and the succession of the crown in the heirs of the 
late Princess Sophia, being Protestants, and for extinguishing 
the hopes of the pretended Prince of Wales and his open and | 
secret abettors”; likewise the oath of abjuration of the sixth 
year of George I. (1733) and his amended oaths of the seventh 
year of Queen Anne ; and to make and subscribe the declaration 
of the twenty-fifth year of Charles II., entitled “An Act for pre- 
venting dangers from Popish recusants.” 

The members of the Council and General Assembly, and all 
office-holders, were to take these oaths, and the governor was 
empowered to have them administered from time to time to all 
persons who came to reside in the province. That they were 
administered down to the very moment of the Revolution is 
proved by two original documents in the writer’s possession. 
One is a commission from George III. signed by Governor 
Wentworth, February 11, 1773, authorizing Ebenezer Thompson 
and four others, among whom is John Sullivan (afterwards general 
in the Revolutionary army), to administer to all officers of govern- 
ment, both civil and military, the oaths appointed by parliament, 
and “ cause them to subscribe the Zes¢ therein contained, together 
with the oath of abjuration.” 

The other is a commission of April 13, 1775, also signed 
by Governor Wentworth, appointing Henry Rust and Joseph 
Sias special justices of the Court of Common Pleas, then sitting 
at Durham. To this commission is appended the following 
attestation of April 15, 1775 :—‘‘ Then Henry Rust and Joseph 
Sias, within named, took the Oaths of Allegiance appointed by 
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Act of Parliament, as also the declaration against: Popery, and 
took the oath of office before 
JOHN WENTWORTH, * 
EBENEZER THOMPSON, 

This was only two days before the battle of Lexington. 

The name of General John Sullivan has just been mentioned. 
He became prominent at the Revolutionary period, at which time 
he was a resident of Durham. He was one of the most able 
generals in the Continental army, and was the personal friend of 
Washington. He afterwards proved to be an efficient statesman, 
and was finally chosen chief magistrate of the State of New 
‘ Hampshire. General Sullivan was as much of an Irishman as 
though he had been born in Cork, and should have been a 
Catholic, as he sprang from the O’Sullivans of Ireland—a race 
noted for patriotism and fidelity to the Catholic religion. His 
father, also named John, one of the earliest Catholic emigrants 
to New Hampshire, was a native of County Kerry, and is said 
to have been educated on the Continent with a view to the 
priesthood. Abandoning this idea, he came to America, and as 
early as 1737 was married and living in that part of Dover, N. 
H., which is now Somersworth, near the dividing line from Ber- 
wick, Me. Here he taught school for years, and acquired a 
small tract of land, but at first eked out a livelihood in other 
ways, it appears. 

According to the records of the Somersworth parish, it was 
voted Dec. 15, 1737, “that John Sullivan be the schoolmaster 
for the ensuing year,” and also that he ‘‘sweep and take care 
of the meeting-house, and have thirty shillings for so doing.” 
What a fall from the priesthood, O Melchisedech! This office 
of sexton.seems hardly consistent with the tradition that he never 
attended the religious services in his neighborhood, whence it 
has been supposed he remained faithful to the church. Whether 
he subscribed the religious test, or evaded it, does not appeatr. 
His wife Margery Brown, a native of Cork, was probably a Pro- 
testant, as she came to this country in her girlhood. At any 
rate all their children grew up Protestants—inevitable, perhaps, 
in a country where there was no altar or priest. Three of 


+ ; Commissioners.” 


* This was not Governor Wentworth, but his kinsman, John Wentworth of Dover. 

t Ebenezer Thompson, the great-grandfather of the present writer, was then a member 
of the General Assembly, At the Revolutionary period he was, for several years, a member 
of the Council and of the Committee of Safety. He was the first to hold the office of secretary 
of State in New Hamphire, which he retained for eleven years. He twice declined a seat in 
Congress, znd for many years was judge of the Court of Common Pleas, and, for a time, of the 
Superier Court. 
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their sons became governors, and all were prominent men. 
General Sullivan, the most eminent, was born in Somersworth in 
1740. He studied law in Portsmouth, and established himself in 
Durham. So violent was the prejudice here at that time against 
the Irish that a mob is said to have gathered around his house 
threatening to destroy it unless he would consent to leave the 
town. But Sullivan was not a man to be driven. He addressed 
the mob from a chamber window, and by dint of native elo- 
quence and tact sent the crowd away in a good humor. He 
never left Durham except in the service of his country, and here 
he lies buried on a height overlooking the pleasant valley of 
Oyster River as-it approaches the Piscataqua. 

At the close of the Revolutionary War General Sullivan lent 
his aid in preparing a form of government in New Hampshire, 
and showed himself opposed to the religious disqualifications for 
office still adhered to. Although the Declaration of Independence 
declared all men to be created free and equal, Protestants alone 
could hold office in the State, as before. An effort, however, 
was made to abolish the religious test as early as 1781, when a 
revision of the temporary constitution of the State was under 
consideration. A committee was ordered to be chosen in each 
town to draw up the amendments thought necessary, and the 
people were required to vote thereon. The report of the Dur- 
ham committee, dated December 10, 1781, is worthy of notice 
not only for its purport, but because it must have been written 
by General Sullivan or Ebenezer Thompson, both of whose signa- 
tures are affixed thereto. We quote the following portion: 

‘¢ By the sixth article of the Bill of Rights the legislature is authorized to 
‘ empower the several towns, parishes, bodies corporate, or religious societies to 
make adequate provision at their own expense for the support and maintenance 
of public Protestant teachers of piety, religion, and morality.’ This clause by 
implication excludes the legislature from authorizing those of any other denom- 
ination to make provision, even at their own expense, for the support of public 
teachers of piety, religion, and morality. 

‘¢ Tt is somewhat singular that a Bill of Rights should declare that every 
individual has a natural and inalienable right to worship God according to the 
dictates of his own conscience, and at the same time exclude every denomina- 
tion of Christians except Protestants from being supported and protected by 
law, and even from holding any office in the State. This is not only evidently 
contradictory to the principles which it seems in other parts to hold up, but 
will have a tendency to prevent foreigners of every other religious persuasion 
from settling within the State.” 


The committee therefore recommends “that in the sixth arti- 


cle of the Bill of Rights the words public teachers of the Chris- 


tian religion be substituted in lieu of the words ‘public Protestant 
VOL, LI.—-13 
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teachers of piety, religion, and morality,’ and that in all other 
places where the words ‘Protestant religion’ are used as a quali- 
fication for office, the words Christian religion be substituted in 
lieu thereof.” * 2 

All the votes in Durham were in favor of the above amend- 
ments, but this was nct the case throughout the State, and the 
religious test became a part of the new constitution which took 
effect in 1784. 

An effort was again made to abolish this test when the con- 
stitution of New Hampshire was revised in 1792, but without 
success, though many of the leading men in the State were in 
favor of it. ha 

New Hampshire has so often been accused of bigotry on 
account of its test laws that, for the credit of the State, the 
names of some of the statesmen of 1792 who so far rose above 
the prejudices of that day as to vote for their abolition deserve 
to be mentioned. Besides General Sullivan and Judge Thomp- 
son, already spoken of, were the following: Wzlliam Plumer, of 
Epping, afterwards governor of New Hampshire. Jeremiah Smith, 
of Exeter, judge of the Superior Court and governor in 18o1. 
Daniel Humphreys, of Portsmouth, U. S. district attorney. Dr. 
Nathaniel Peabody, of Atkinson, member of Congress in 1779-80. 
Dr. John Rogers, of Plymouth, who, as well as Dr. Peabody, 
claimed descent from John Rogers, who was burned at the stake 
at Smithfield in Queen Mary’s time. Joseph Blanchard, of 
Chester, senator and councillor in 1800 and 1801. Colonel Nathan 
Hoit, of Moultonborough, a brave officer of the Revolution. 
Colonel David Copp, of Wakefield, who commanded a company 
for the defence of the Piscataqua harbor in 1775. Colonel David 
Page, of New Ipswich, a statesman and a man of inventive 
genius. Rev. William. Hooper, a Baptist minister of Madbury. 
Dr. Samuel Tenney, a surgeon of the army all through the 
Revolutionary War, and afterwards judge of probate. Adze/ 
Foster, of Canterbury, a graduate of Harvard, a Congregational 
minister, a magistrate, and a member of Congress for twenty 
years. Major Caleb Stark, of Dunbarton, oldest son of General 
John Stark, of Revolutionary celebrity. Daniel Beede, of Sandwich, 
judge of the Court of Common Pleas. And many others of like 
prominence in the State. 

Notwithstanding the influence of so many prominent men, it 
was again decreed in the revised constitution of 1792 that no 
one could be elected to the office of governor, or as State sen- 


* Town Records of Durham. 
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ator, or even as a member of the House of Representatives, 
“‘unless he be of the Protestant religion.” And the sixth article 
in the Bill of Rights remained unchanged. 

The religious qualification for office remained in force for 
nearly a hundred years longer, and the sixth article in the Bill 
of Rights has never been amended. This was hardly a grievance 
in 1792, for there were no Catholics then in New Hampshire, 
unless a few laborers who had ventured in. The tendency ot 
the law, however, was to prevent emigrants from settling here, 
and thereby to injure the prosperity of the State. The cotton 
factories of Dover, begun about 1812, but not in full operation 
before 1816, and of no great extent till after 1821, drew thither 
a small colony of Irish, who acquired means enough to build a 
small wooden church in 1830.* But they were more desirous of 
obtaining work than of holding office, and gave but little thought 
to the religious test. By the middle of the century the railways 
and new industries of all kinds throughout the State had greatly 
increased the number of Catholics, especially in Manchester, 
Dover, Great Falls, and other manufacturing towns. Another 
attempt was made in 1851 to abolish the religious disqualifica- 
tions, but failed in spite of the efforts of General Franklin 
Pierce; and subsequently the influence of the “ Know-Nothing” 
party strengthened for a time the feeling against their repeal. 
But twenty-five years later there was a second generation of 
Catholics, if not a third, who were Americans by birth and 
chafed under the restrictions, particularly those of any education 
and ability. The obnoxious laws, to be sure, were in a measure 
a dead letter, and several Catholics had already occupied a seat 
in the legislature, but their very existence was ‘considered a 
stigma. It was universally felt that the time had come when the 
religious test must be abolished, in spite of more or less oppo- 
sition throughout the State. It was therefore decided in the 
constitutional convention of 1876 to submit the question again 
to the popular vote the following March, when the test of office 
was repealed by a vote of 28,477 against 14,231. This amend- 
ment, with some others, was confirmed by Governor Cheney 
April 17, 1877. Catholics were now legally eligible to office, 
and could feel that they were freemen indeed. Of the 307 mem- 
bers of the legislature in 1887-8 nineteen were Catholics, and 
in the legislature of 1889-90 there are twenty-four. 


* A church had been erected in Claremont seven years previous for the small number of 
Catholic settlersin that town. This was the first Catholic church in the State, and was chiefly 
built through the exertions of the Rev. Mr. Barber, a convert from the Episcopal Church, who 
was aided by contributions trom Canada. 
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A prominent Irishman in New Hampshire not long since as- 
serted in a public journal that the test laws of this State were 
owing, “not so much to the Protestants of English origin as to 
those from the North of Ireland ’’—the so-called ‘ Scotch-Irish,” 
who, from 1718 onward, settled in Londonderry, N. H., and other 
townships.* Strong as the latter undoubtedly were in their pre- 
judices against Catholics, enough has been said in this article to 
show that these laws were the legitimate outcome of the old pro- 
vincial laws and of the principles of the early English colonists. 

The last vestige of the old penal laws of England in the con- 
stitution of New Hampshire yet remains to be effaced. In the 
Constitutional Convention held in Concord, N. H., January, 1889, 
under the presidency of ex-Governor Bell—himself of Scotch- 
Irish origin—for the purpose of again revising the constitution, it 
was resolved to once more submit to the popular vote whether 
Article Six of the Bill of Rights should be amended, and made non- 
sectarian. This article is as follows in the Constitution of 1792: 


*¢ As morality and piety, grounded on evangelical principles, will give the 
best and greatest security to government, and will lay in the hearts of men the 
strongest obligations to due subjection; and as the knowledge of these is most 
likely to be propagated through a society by the institution of the public wor- 
ship of the Deity and of public instruction in morality and religion ; therefore, to 
promote those important purposes the people of this State have a right to em- 
power, and do hereby fully empower, the legislature to authorize from time to 
time the several towns, parishes, bodies corporate, or religious societies within 
this State to make adequate provision at their own expense for the support and 
maintenance of public Protestant teachers of piety, religion, and morality. 

‘* Provided notwithstanding, That the several towns, parishes, bodies cor- 
porate, or religious societies shall at all times have the exclusive right of elect- 
ing their own public teachers, and of contracting with them for their support 
and maintenance. And no person of any one particular religious sect or de- 
nomination shall ever be compelled to pay towards the support of the teacher or 
teachers of another ‘persuasion, sect, or denomination. 

‘* And every denomination of Christians, demeaning themselves quietly, and 
as good subjects of the State, shall be equally under the protection of the law; 
and no subordination of any one sect or denomination to another shall ever 
be established by law.” 


* The name of ‘‘ Scotch-Irish ’’ was given to these settlers at a later period. They invari- 
ably called themselves Scotch, and protested against being considered Irish, claiming that their 
fathers were Scotch people who had settled in the North of Ireland, but had never intermarried 
with its inhabitants. The Rev. James McGregore, who came over with the first colony of them 
in 1718, and was their leader in civil and religious affairs for many years at Nutfield (London- 
derry), in an address to Governor Shute, February 27, 1719-20, expresses his surprise that they 
were termed ‘‘Irish people’’ (VV. H. Prov. Papers, iii. 770). In spite of this, an attempt has 
lately been made to enrol the names of many of their descendants, such as General Stark, the 
McClarys, etc., etc., among the Irish soldiers of the Revolution. This is a great error. Besides, 
the military glory of the Irish in our country, as well as in Europe, is too well established for © 
them to need claim a race that has always protested against being confounded with them. 4 
tout seigneur tout honneur. 
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The question of amending this article by striking out the word 
“Protestant”? and some other words, to make it non-sectarian, 
was submitted to the people March 12, 1889. The entire vote 
in favor of it was 27,737 against 20,048, but as this majority 
lacked several thousand of the necessary two-thirds vote the 
amendment was not made. This was probably owing to the re- 
cent agitation of the school question in New England, and to the 
proposal to strike out the word “Christian” as well as “ Pro- 
testant ’—perhaps in favor of the few Israelites in the State. 

New Hampshire still continues, therefore, to recognize, as it 
were, a state religion. MARY P. THOMPSON. 


Durham, N. H. 


BEGINNINGS OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL.* 


I. 


FOR more than half a century Dr. Henry Barnard has been 
active in sowing broadcast the seeds of educational wisdom. 
“* Declining numerous calls,” says a friend and admirer, “ to high 
and lucrative posts of local importance and influence, he has 
accepted the whole country as the theatre of his operations, 
without regard to State lines, and by the extent, variety, and 
comprehensiveness of his efforts, he has earned the title of the 
American Educator.” + He went abroad and studied the edu- 
cational systems and the educational methods of the various 
countries of Europe, and returned laden with the experiences 
of the older civilization. He explained to his countrymen what 
was being done for all grades of education in France and 
Germany, in Italy and Austria and Switzerland, and England and 
Ireland ; he brought home valuable documents giving facts and 
figures and suggesting improvements in methods. Nor did he 
confine his observations to state institutions. He also sat on 
the benches of the schools conducted by the Jesuits and the 
Christian Brothers, and found much to admire in their educa- 
tional methods, and without prejudice revealed the secrets. of their 
great success. He went back to the educational traditions of 
the early Christian schools, and feared not to speak the truth, so 
far as he knew it, concerning the efforts of the Catholic Church 


* Normal Schools, and other Institutions, Agencies, and Means designed for the Professional 


Education of Teachers. By Henry Barnard. Hartford. 
t John W. Stedman in the Massachusetts Teacher, January, 1858. 
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to preserve learning and maintain schools during the ages of 
violence through which she was striving to civilize the barbarians 
who overran Europe. Pamphlet after pamphlet and volume 
after volume has he issued, embodying the past and the present 
of educational reformers and educational schemes, for the study 
and reflection of American teachers. This was a noble work, 
and nobly and well, according to his lights, did Dr. Henry 
Barnard perform it. All educators, knowing the man and his 
work, knowing the devotedness and the singleness of purpose 
with which he labored during the past fifty years, will agree 
that he is worthy of any recognition, no matter how emphatic. 

The present volume on Normal Schools occupies 659 closely 
printed pages. It makes a survey of the workings of teachers’ 
seminaries in Europe and the United States, and gives a rapid 
historical sketch of their establishment in various ‘countries. We 
in America borrowed our conception of the normal school from 
Germany, but the idea was conceived long before Germany had 
begun to make it a reality. As Dr. Barnard has not traced the 
origin and growth of the professional school for teachers, it may 
be of interest to do so and afterwards dwell upon the scope and 
function of such an institution. 


‘ 


II. 


To every thoughttul teacher, in every age and clime, there 
must have frequently occurred the all-important question, “ How 
can I best convey instruction to my pupils ?” And every success- 
ful teacher, after much experimenting and overcoming many 
difficulties, has managed to hit upon the method best suited to 
his talent and temperament on the one hand, and on the other 
to the capacities of the children under his charge. With religious 
orders, from the days of St. Benedict to the present time, teach- 
ing has held an important place, and educational traditions 
embodying the combined experiences of several successful mem- 
bers were handed down from generation to generation, and acted 
upon and developed to a certain extent. A century after the 
time of St. Benedict we find the Benedictine Common Rule 
insisting that the master who instructs the young religious shall 
be skilful.* Alcuin did much in his day to simplify instruction ; 
on one occasion we come upon him giving the Archbishop ot 
York a leaf out of his experience as regards the best method ot 
dividing and grading the classes of a school. Later on, educa- 


* Cap. i. See Mabillon, Etudes Monastiques, Paris, 1691, p. 47. 
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tional traditions are carefully cherished by the Brothers of the 
Common Life. Both John Sturm and the Jesuits learned from them 
many points in their systems of instruction. It is amusing to hear 
Sturm, forgetting the common source, speak of the method of 
the Jesuits as “a method so nearly like ours that it appears as 
if they had copied from us.” * Now, while we would not detract 
one iota from the merits of Sturm as an organizer and educator, 
we must confess that we look upon the Jesuits as the legitimate 
depositaries of the traditions in which Thomas a Kempis was 
educated, for they were preservers of the faith that inspired Zhe 
/mitation, while Sturm was organizing an adverse force to destroy 
that faith. Before the close of the sixteenth century the Blessed 
Peter Fourier of Mattaincourt, who possessed advanced ideas upon 
every subject to which he gave thought, prepared an admirable 
school manual for the Congregation of Notre Dame, which sister- 
hood he had organized. Alain, speaking of primary education 
in France during the two centuries preceding the Revolution, 
says: ‘In reality, the first normal schools were the novitiates of 
the teaching orders established during the last two centuries.” ¢ 
But these methods and traditions did not become public property ; 
they were confined exclusively to the members of the religious 
orders possessing them. Lay teachers had no share in them 
beyond the glimpses they got when receiving instruction as 
children. Lord Bacon saw the necessity of proper methods of 
teaching in his day, and wrote: “The art of well delivering 
the knowledge we possess is among the secrets left to be dis- 
covered by future generations.” 

When we undertake to seek in our educational literature the 
origin of the normal school we are met with vagueness and ab- 
sence of documents. We turn to Buisson’s Dictionnaire de l’ Edu- 
cation. This is on the whole a valuable work. Many of the 
articles are solid and trustworthy. Many also are mere rubbish. 
M. Buisson and some of his co-laborers have their intellectual 
vision limited by the Revolution; and so we are told in all 
seriousness that, in France, “this generous thought is due to the 
National Convention. . . . The history of normal schools 
dates from the year iii.” (1795).{ The school established by the 
Convention was most abnormal. The ablest men in France were 
installed as professors—that is, such as had escaped the guillo- 
tine. But these men had not the least conception of their duties. 
Laplace and Lagrange gave a few lessons in elementary mathe- 


* Barnard, Education in Germany, p. 233. 
+ L’ Instruction Primaire en France avant la Révolution, p. 129. t T. ii. p. 2,058. 
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matics, and then started off explaining to a bewildered class their 
most recent mathematical discoveries. The Abbé Sicard was 
named professor of grammar; but he was content to interest his 
class in the methods by which he taught his deaf-mutes. La- 
harpe made literature the cloak with which to cover his political 
disquisitions against the Jacobins. And so on with the others. 
The young men learned anything and everything except methods 
of teaching. The courses have been published, and they are a 
standing monument to the inefficiency of the work done. Within 
a few months the school was closed. The Convention, judging 
from the failure, could not appreciate the value of such an insti- 
tution, and voted against the establishment of normal schools in 
each district as chimerical. Fifty years before this vote was taken 
Hecker had demonstrated the success of normal schools in Stettin 
and in Berlin. But the first conception of the normal school ot 
which we have any record dates one hundred and fifty years 
back of the foundation of Hecker’s institution. 


III, 


This conception originated with Richard Mulcaster. Mulcaster 
was for twenty years head-master of the Merchant Taylors’ School, 
an experienced teacher, and a severe disciplinarian, to whom Ful- 
ler bears this testimony: “It may be truly said (and safely from 
one out of his school) that others have taught as much learning 
with fewer Jashes.” * He was favorably looked upon by Queen 
Elizabeth—his. boys played twice before her—and was _ good- 
naturedly bantered by Shakspere.t Edmund Spenser was under 
him, and imbibed some of his enthusiasm for English literature. 
Now, in 1581, Mulcaster published a valuable work on education, 
known as Posztions, t in which, through much clumsiness of diction 
and no small share of pedantry, abound many wise suggestions. 
Among others does he suggest in his own awkward manner, and 
with apology as though he were too bold in his views, that a 
way might be found for the establishment of a seminary for ex- 
cellent masters, either without or within the universities. He 
throws the hint out with the hope that the more it is thought of 

* Worthies, vol. ii. p. 431. 

+ ‘‘I protest the schoolmaster is exceeding fantastical; too too vain; too too vain.” 
—Love's Labor's Lost, act v. sc, I. 

The full title is: Positions wherein those primitive circumstances be examined, which are ne- 
cessary for the training up of children, either for skill in their booke, or health in their bodie. 1581. 
A fac-simile edition of this volume was reproduced by Mr, R. H. Quick in 1887, It is from this 


edition we quote. 
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the better it will be liked.* The suggestion was beyond the 
reach of the educators of his day and generation. All the more 
credit be his for having conceived and expressed it. 

The next allusion made to such an institution occurs in the 
annals of the University of Paris. At the beginning of the reign of 
Louis XIV. there was found to be a great lack of competent 
professors for the large number of colleges then existing in 
Paris. And so we are told that in October of the year 1645 
the rector, Doumoustier, ‘‘ occupied with the best means of en- 
couraging vocations for professorships, proposed to raise at the 
expense of the university a certain number of poor and pro- 
mising children, who might afterwards become _ regents or 
professors.” + _ But the suggestion remained fruitless. _ Doumous- 
tier’s was a voice crying in the wilderness. Forty-odd years 
later another voice is raised, this time in the shape of a 
petition to Louis XIV., coming from M. de Chenneviéres, who 
styles himself “a priest serving the poor—prestre servant les 
pauvres.” Ina rather prolix style this zealous priest advocates 
the establishment of what he calls seminaries for schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses in every diocese of France, for the good 
of religion and the benefit of the state. { The memorial bears 
no date, but there is internal evidence that it was written after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. It remained unheeded. 

But when this good priest was inditing his memorial the ex- 
periment had already been made. Shortly after Blessed de la 
Salle had organized the Brotherhood of the Christian Schools, 
the fame of the schools taught by them in Rheims spread far 
and wide. Their wonderful method of teaching was the subject 
of loud encomiums. Several of the clergy in the towns and 
hamlets applied for a single brother to take charge of their 
schools. This could not be, as the founder had established the 
rule that not less than two brothers teach in any school. Ac- 


* We here give this remarkable passage in all its quaintness of expression: ‘‘ There were 
a way in the nature of a seminary for excellent masters in my conceit, if reward were abroad, 
and such an order might be had within the university : which I must touch with licence and for 
touching crave pardon, if it be not well thought of, as I know it will seem strange at the first, 
because of some difficulty in performing the devise. And yet there had never been any alteration 
to the better, if the name of alteration had been the object to repulse. This my note but by 
the way, though it presently perhaps do make some men muse, yet hereafter, upon better con- 
sideration, it may prove very familiar to some good fantasies, and be exceeding well liked of, 
both by my masters of the universities themselves and by their masters abroad. Whereby not 
only schoolmasters, but all other professors also shall be made excellently able to perform that 
in the commonweal which she looketh for at their hands when they come from the University.’ 
—Positions, pp. 236, 237. ' 

t Jourdain, Histoire de l'Université de Paris, p. 157. Quintane records the original 
Archiv. M. Reg. xvii., fol. 361. This MS. is now to be found in the Library of the Arsenal, 
Paris. t Alain, loc. cit., p. 128. 
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cordingly, he offered to open, under the title of a seminary for 
schoolmasters, an institution in which young men would be 
trained in the principles and practices of the new method of 
teaching. The school was opened in 1684. The clergy sent 
thither intelligent and virtuous young men, and Blessed de la 
Salle soon reckoned twenty-five under his direction.* This was 
the first normal school ever established. 

About the same time the Duc de Mazarin, nephew of the 
great cardinal, having consulted Blessed de la Salle in regard to 
carrying out the pious intentions of his uncle, was advised by 
the servant of God to found a normal school similar to the one 
then established in Rheims, for the training of teachers for every 
town and hamlet upon his vast estates. The duke had visited the 
Brothers’ schools, had admired their methods, and hastened to 
meet the wishes of Blessed de la Salle. Accordingly, in a deed 
of contract testified to before the notary at Rethel, we find the 
duke agree to endow seventeen burses in perpetuity for young 
men “destined to be instructed in the true maxims of Christian 
pedagogy, as also to read, write, and sing well, in order that 
they may afterwards teach the youth throughout the burghs, 
villages, and hamlets in the Duchy of Mazarin.” t+ The school was 
to be directed bv two competent brothers deputed for the pur- 
pose by “the aforesaid Sieur de la Salle.” ¢ 

This was certainly a noble work, and nobly and generously 
was it begun. But it was considered so new-fangled a notion, 
so great a departure from the .old ways, so impracticable and 
unfruitful in its results, that it aroused opposition where opposi- 
tion should have been least expected. Monseigneur Letellier, 
the bishop of Rheims, refused to sanction the work. When La 
Salle and the duke submitted to him their articles of agreement 
and asked his approval, the good bishop looked at them amazed, 
and gave vent to his feelings on the subject in memorable words, 
which history has preserved: ‘And so you are two fools— 
Vous étes donc deux fous!” Other influences were brought to 
bear upon Mazarin; they prejudiced him against the scheme, 
and for a time his ardor cooled. The articles of agreement were 
annulled. But his better judgment again prevailed; again he 
sought La Salle. His vast territory extended beyond the juris- 
diction of Monseigneur Letellier. The marquisate of Montcornet, 


* Conduite admirable de a Providence envers le Vénérable F. B, dela Salle, MS. in Archives 
of the Régime, Paris. 

+ Minutes de Me. Mistris, notaire 4 Rethel. 

t Minutes de Maitre Aubert, notaire 4 Renwiz, chef-lieu de canton (Ardennes). See Vie 
du Vénérable de la Salle, par F. Lucard, t. i. p. 75! 
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also Mazarin’s, was in the bishopric of Laon, and the bishop 
was a friend of both the noble lord and the eminent educator. 
He entered warmly into their project of establishing a normal 
school, and gave them sympathy and encouragement in the un- 
dertaking. Thereupon new articles of agreement were drawn 
up. The territory not being so extensive, the number of burses 
was reduced. The document goes over the same ground as 
the one previously annulled, and bears the date of September 
22, 1685. We learn from it, furthermore, that La Salle solicited 
letters-patent for the establishment in Rheims ‘as well as for 
the normal school.” * 

Nor were these La Salle’s only efforts to establish normal 
schools. In 1699 he opened one in Paris, in the faubourg St. 
Marcel. This had attached to it a poor school, in which the 
young masters were exercised in the practice of teaching under 
the guidance of an experienced brother. In 1708 he opened 
another at St. Denis, which was the admiration of Cardinal de 
Noailles, deeply interested Madame de Maintenon, and caused 
Louis XIV. to grant the house, as a personal favor, exemption 
from having soldiers billeted upon it.t 

The course of studies in these institutions included simply 
the branches taught in the elementary schools for which the 
teachers were preparing. When, in 1851, the government of 
France established primary normal schools throughout the king- 
dom, it laid down practically the same course. Here are both 
programmes : 

1684. | 1851. 


Catechism. | Moral and religious instruction. 
Reading of printed matter. Reading. 
Reading of manuscripts. Penmanship. 
Penmanship. Elements of the French language. 
Grammar and orthography of the Arithmetic, including legal system ot 
French language. weights and measures. 
Arithmetic, including the system of Religious music. 
weights and measures then in use. N.B.—In 1865 geography and the 
Plain chant. history of France were made ob- 
ligatory in this course. 





Under the guidance of the saintly La Salle the young men 
possessed an advantage which the state schools could not supply. 
Their spiritual life was cultivated by prayer, meditation, spiritual 
reading, and daily conferences. The result was in keeping with 

*M. Lepine. Wonographie du Marquisat de Montcornet. See Vie du Vénérable F. B. de 


la Salle, par F. Lucard, 1874, pp. 41-46. See also Annales de l'Institut des Freres des Ecoles 
Chrétiennes, t. i. pp. 32-40. t Annales, t. i. p. 243. 
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the training. The rector of the Seminary of St. Nicholas du 
Chardonnet bears witness to the merits of*four young men who 
had been trained for his schools: “ They went forth,” he says, 
“‘so zealous and so well formed, that if the clergy with whom 
they were placed had cultivated the good dispositions with which 
they were animated, they might have established one of the 
most useful communities in the province. Both myself and my 
country are under never-ending obligations to M. de la Salle.” * 

Such, in brief, is the story of the establishment of the first 
normal schools. That which Mulcaster timidly alluded to one 
hundred years before, Blessed John Baptist de la Salle made a 
living reality. Withal the work of the great educator did not 
survive. It was the seed sown upon parched earth. It sprang 
up, soon to be nipped. In the meantime, the necessity of pre- 
paring teachers for their profession is dawning upon men’s minds. 
As early as 1687 Des Roches established a normal school in 
Brussels. Hermann August Francke, an educator whose name 
should ever be held in benediction, in 1697 organized at Halle 
a teachers’ class, composed of poor students who assisted him in 
return for their board and lodging. From this class, in 1704, 
he selected twelve pupils who gave evidence of “the right basis 
of piety, knowledge, and aptness to teach.’’ These he constituted 
his Seminarium Preceptorum. Their course of training ran 
through two years, and so great was his success in forming 
them hundreds flocked from all parts to witness and to study 
his methods. In 1698 Frederick II., Duke of Saxe-Gotha, de- 
creed that ten of the most experienced teachers in his duchy 
should assemble promising youths in their houses in order to 
initiate them into proper methods of teaching. The father of 
the normal school in Prussia was the eminent educator Johannes 
Hecker. A disciple of Francke’s, thcroughly imbued with his 
spirit, he was no less devoted as an educator. He established 
his first normal school at Stettin in 1735. In 1748 Frederick 
the Great called him to Berlin, where he established another, 
and organized the schools of the city upon such a footing that 
they became the admiration of all Europe. The necessity of the 
normal school is again being felt in France; and so we find 
Madame Guillard, a wealthy lady of Dunkirk, give in 1753 
“eight thousand livres to the commune of Saint Waast, Pas-de- 
Calais, for the purpose of founding a novitiate in which might 
be formed good schoolmasters, whom the boys so sadly need.” + 


* Viede M. F. B. de la Salle, 1733, t. ii. p. 179. 
t Socrété des Antiguarres de la Morinie, t. ix., 2e partie, p. 28. 
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The idea spreads. It takes root in Hanover in 1757; it 
becomes transplanted in Brandenburg in 1767. Bishop Felbiger 
is deeply, interested in the problem of education. While still a 
young priest he hears of the wonders wrought by Hecker in 
Berlin. He visits the Prussian capital in order to see for him- 
self; he sees and is rejoiced; he finds description to fall short 
of the reality; and forthwith the Catholic priest sits at the feet 
of the Protestant educator and learns his methods. In this man- 
ner was cemented a life-long friendship between kindred souls. 
He returns to Sagan and with renewed energy continues the 
work of regenerating his schools till they become models. In 
1764 the Royal Board at Breslau, under his advisement, decreed 
the establishment of normal schools in each province, to defray 
the expenses of which every newly-appointed pastor should pay 
the first quarter of his revenue; and furthermore, that every 
newly-ordained priest qualify himself in a normal school so as. 
to be able to direct and counsel the teachers of his parish ;* and 
till such time as the normal schools are established that he repair 
to Sagan to familiarize himself with the reformed method as in- 
troduced by Felbiger. So great was the bishop’s reputation as 
an educator he was called to Austria by Maria Theresa with the 
view of reforming the school system of the empire. In 1770 he 
organized a normal school in~Vienna with a special course of 
lectures and practice for teachers extending ,over four months. 
When recalled to his native land, he had lett the schools of 
Austria in a flourishing condition and with a uniform method— 
the Simultaneous Method of Blessed John Baptist de la Salle. 

Thus it was that, two centuries from the first suggestion of 
the normal school—one hundred years after the first of its kind 
had become a reality—this institution came to be regarded, 
especially among the German-speaking nations, an essential factor 
in the work of education. Teaching was placed on a footing 
with other professions requiring a course of preparation. To-day, 
throughout the whole civilized world, the normal school is of 
primary importance. There are one hundred and fifty of them 
in the United States. ; 


IV. 


The Rt. Rev. Bishop Spalding has recently advocated the 
establishment of Catholic normal schools among us.* It is a 
want that must be supplied in the near future. He who so 
successfully sounded the necessity of ga Catholic university and 


* THE CATHOLIC WorRLD, April, 1890. Art. ‘‘ Normal Schools for Catholics.” 
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labored so arduously to see it become a reality, cannot bring his 
graceful pen or his eloquent voice to bear upon this greater want 
without evoking enthusiasm and co-operation in the work. It is 
only normal schools can give our Catholic teachers the standing 
and the aptitude for their profession that will insure them com- 
plete success. Handicapped as they are in so many ways, they 
need all the encouragement that can be held out to them to 
enable them to persevere in their noble though ill-paid and 
greatly slighted profession. The day cannot be far distant when 
every bishop will consider a normal school as essential an insti- 
tution jn his diocese as a seminary for the priesthood. Without 
a special training in the science of education, our young men 
and our young women can rarely become efficient teachers. 
From the lack of this training great injustice is done to our 
children. You will not let a carpenter attend to your plumbing, 
or a blacksmith mend your watch, but you will allow an inex- 
perienced teacher, with no knowledge of method in his teaching, 
with no clear idea of what a teacher’s duties are, with no con- 
ception of the onerous charge he assumes, to tinker with the 
intellect and character of your child. You may remedy the 
damage done by the unskilful artisan, but what human power 
can undo the injuries inflicted by an ignorant or incompetent 
teacher ? 

Now, one of the most efficient means of guarding against this 
disaster is the normal school. There the young teacher will 
learn how to prepare and how to impart his lessons with method ; 
how to pass from the simple to the complex, from the easy to 
the difficult; how to review subject-matters till they are well 
known and clearly understood ; how to awaken and direct the 
spirit of observation; how to put questions that will cause the 
pupil to think. There he will be initiated into the psychology 
of education; he will analyze the faculties of the soul; he will 
learn how each may best be cultivated, and what subjects are 
best suited to strengthen and develop each without destroying 
any of the others; he will learn how to exercise and improve 
the memory, how to exercise and improve the judgment and 
reason, how to exercise and improve taste and sentiment—in a 
word, every sense and every faculty. He will learn how to com- 
bine the various groups and orders of studies so as to produce 
the maximum result with minimum labor to himself and his 
pupils. He will learn how to economize mental force and energy, 
how to keep the child’s brain in a state never idle and never 
fatigued ; he will learn the limitations beyond which a strain 
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should not be placed upon the youthful mind. There he will 
learn the discipline belonging to the class-room ; order, punc- 
tuality, cleanliness, carrying out the daily regulation with the 
greatest exactitude, and other such details as constitute an 
essential part of education. Therein he will study character and 
how to build it up; how to take the various dispositions of 
children ; when to be gentle, when severe, and how to be always 
firm and uniform and impartial towards his whole class. 

Much of this a clever young man or woman can acquire 
after some years’ experience in the school-room, by closely 
observing and following the methods of older teachers ; gut while 
the clever young man and the clever young woman are gaining 
the experience, what is becoming ot the generations of children 
passing under them ? Have we ever reckoned the terrible ex- 
pense at which that experience has been acquired ? Have we 
counted the lives wrecked because the youthful character was 
ill-understood ; the numbers who abandoned school with a dis- 
taste for books and learning which accompanied them through 
long years, because teachers did not take the pains, or did not 
know how, to place before them in a clear and attractive man- 
ner the first principles of knowledge, and they were obliged to 
stumble through their lessons with scarcely a single ray of intelli- 
gence to light up their befogged minds ; the numbers who con- 
tracted physical diseases because their teachers knew not how 
to regulate the air or the temperature of the class-room, or 
allowed the little chests of younger children to become perma- 
nently contracted from stooping over desks or keeping arms fold- 
ed all day long—have we ever scanned this awful record ? 
Valuable experience this of your untrained teachers ! But 
calculate the holocaust, and then say if normal schools are or 
are not a pressing want. 

{ BROTHER AZARIAS. 








OUR DIPLOMACY. 


OUR DIPLOMACY. 


I, 


WE were a gay set in our young days and made the halls 
of our old house echo and re-echo to our merriment. Ah me! 
the days of the long ago, with what an atmosphere of sadness 
dogs not memory veil them! But we were not given to retro- 
spection then, however much such moods may have grown upon 
us since. 

We were four, we children; three girls, led by our brother 
Paul, who was the oldest. I rank next, Pearl being my suc- 
cessor and Beatrice the youngest. From the days of my earliest 
womanhood until my father’s second marriage I was obliged to 
take our dead mother’s place in the house, and this has given 
me a self-reliance and self-possession not natural to me. People 
say, or used to say, that I was proud, but I think there was a 
mistake there. However, that is enough about myself; my 
story is about somebody else, or several somebodies. They used 
to say also, those who wished to flatter us, that they did not 
know which of the Misses Warrington was the handsomest; but 
I think I know. Shall I use the past or the present tense ? 
For I am writing of twenty years ago, when the glamour and 
brightness of youth was over and about us, and yet these twenty 
years passed since have only matured, not altered, the faces and 
figures so much admired. Therefore I will write in the past 
tense and leave the present to our friends. 

My own mirror reflected a petite figure with black hair and 
eyes, and features, well—not unpleasant. In coloring Paul and I 
are like our father, he resembling him in face and figure; but the 
girls are of the blonde type, as our mother was. Pearl, as we 
called our Margaret, had a rose-leaf skin, large blue-gray eyes 
that looked black at times, and brown hair with just a glint of 
red in it. Her features were regular, like our father’s, who was 
and is one of the handsomest men of his day. She was, in a 
word, “a daughter of the gods, divinely tall and most divinely 
fair.” But Beatrice was togme a dream of heavenly beauty. 
Pale as a lily, with large blue eyes shaded by dark lashes, be- 
neath dark, straight eyebrows, her hair was like spun gold. 
However, she was so dazzling that one did not pause to examine 
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whether the nose was Greek or the lips curved. Though not so 
tall as Pearl, I had to raise my eyes to meet hers. Paul and 
Pearl had already disposed of themselves, the one engaged to a 
very dear friend of mine, the other to Lieutenant Henry Vin- 
cent, U. S. A. As Pearl’s time was greatly taken up in inditing 
long letters to him in far-off Arizona, in thinking of him, and 
reading equally lengthy communications from him, Bee and I, who 
were fancy free, were thrown upon each other for companionship, 
and our love was something passing that: of sisters. | 

How or when the friendship between papa and Colonel Tal- 
bot had its rise is not germane to my story. There was a 
difference of some years in their ages, the advantage being with 
papa. He was so closely identified with us that I do not remem- 
ber when, in joy or sorrow, we children did not run to Colonel 
Talbot for sympathy. The tradition with us, how acquired I 
cannot say, was that early in life he had met with a disappoint- 
ment, from the grief of which he had never recovered. Certain 
it was, he seemed to us, except we in our childish pranks roused 
him, to be very quiet, if not sad. This sadness, in connection 
with his story as we had received it, created for him in our 
minds a certain awe. We wondered, too, in our ignorance, why 
he did not, being a Catholic, become a priest, for we looked 
upon him as a being set aside from the world and its ordinary 
affairs; and if we gave him any place in the economy of exist- 
ence, it was as ours, the children’s, friend. He was our hero. 
In all the pictures ‘of heroic characters which imagination elim- 
inated from the magic pages of Froissart or other medizval 
history, we gave them the corporate appearing of our colonel. 
He impressed every one, so superb was his physique, although 
his face was not, strictly speaking, handsome. Tall, with broad, 
square shoulders, small head held proudly erect and thickly 
covered with iron-gray hair, he had that unmistakable stately 
carriage which army training gives. His brown eyes always 
looked lovingly at us, albeit they could flash at times with sterner 
expression. A heavy brown beard, threaded with silver, hid the 
lower part of his face. And his was a noble nature, noble 
and strong, and withal gentle as a woman’s. 

I remember one instance in which I received a glimpse, never 
forgotten, of his real, inner soul. And the reverence which 
that glimpse, child as I was, awoke in me has never diminished. 
Smarting under the sense of injustice and unnecessary severity, 
I was raging like a caged animal round the room into which 
I had been locked in punishment for some childish fault, wher 
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the door opened and our colonel entered. I remember standing 
at bay for a moment while I tried to guess by his face whether 
he came as friend or foe. He did not speak, only held out his 
arms, and the next moment I was sobbing within their loving 
embrace. He let me cry my cry out, only holding me closely 
to him and occasionally passing his hand over my hair. Then, 
when the sobs grew less frequent, he sat down, and, drawing 
me to his knee, began to talk about outside matters that he 
knew would interest me, and thus gradually carried my thoughts 
into brighter channels. Afterwards he inquired into the cause 
of my punishment, and listened with loving attention while I 
told my version and inveighed against the injustice. Never shall 
I forget the conversation which followed. It was too sacred to 
be repeated here. But from that time I knew better than any 
one how grand a soul was concealed beneath that calm and 
simple exterior. 

I write of the period preceding the War of the Rebellion, 
and before the mass of the people realized what was the promise 
of the near future. And as the summer faded away behind the 
glowing colors of a luscious autumn, we received, rather unex- 
pectedly, an addition to our family in the person of a ward of 
my father’s. Juliet Rathburn was the daughter of another old 
friend of papa’s, who was joint guardian with her uncle since 
her father’s death. She was very wealthy and had made her 
home with the uncle until now; but Mr. Rathburn having de- 
cided to remove to Buenos Ayres, she came to us. She had 
been educated in Paris and Dresden, and had had Liszt for her 
music master. Her coming among us, thence, was an event, 
since, carefully as we had been schooled and many as were our 
accomplishments, the prestige of an European residence was not 
ours. But no thought of jealousy or fear of eclipse by her 
superior. brilliancy occurred to any of us; we had been too 
happy and healthy all our lives to be morbid. No; her coming 
was a delight and a pleasure entirely unalloyed. Only we won- 
dered how our colonel would like her, and anticipated the meeting 
anxiously. We had arranged among ourselves various ways in 
which this meeting should come about, but, as is so often the 
case, the happening was entirely different from anything we 
had planned. Colonel Talbot was indisposed for several days 
just at this time, and thus it was— 


‘* They met by chance, the usual way!” 


We were showing Juliet the lions—for we love our queenly 
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city in spite of the coal smoke which besmirches her face—when, 
on turning a corner, we met the colonel. He was walking with 
his usual stately step, his cane well up under his left arm and his 
right hand behind him. In the instant he saw us his cane was 
lowered and his hat was in his hand. The introduction followed, 
and a few fagons de parler, he standing uncovered the while; then 
we passed on and he went his way, after promising me that he 
would spend the evening with us. I was in advance with our guest, 
Bee and Pearl behind us. The expected question came from the 
latter immediately: ‘ How do you like him, Juliet?” I can re- 
member her laugh as she threw her answer over her left shoulder : 

“How can I reply to such a question after two seconds’ ac- 
quaintance, Mag! Your Bayard has very courtly manners and a 
pleasing voice, voila tout!” 

“He is a king among men, Juliet,” said Bee quietly. 

“He certainly is fortunate in his friends,” was the quiet reply. 

That evening we were gathered in the library around the 
fire when the door-bell rang and our colonel was announced. 
How my heart swelled with loving admiration of his noble pre- 
sence as he entered the room! Juliet was half-buried in a luxu- 
rious easy-chair somewhat back from the hearth, and as the gas 
was burning low in the drop-light on the table her face was in 
shadow and I could not see its expression, but I know xzow what 
she thought of him. Greetings had hardly concluded when 
Arthur announced “tea” as served, and we adjourned to the 
dining-room. Pearl managed in some way that Juliet and the 
colonel sat next each othery and consequently it fell to him to 
offer her the courtesies of the table; but the conversation contin- 
ued general, and a laughing, merry time we had. Afterwards 
we prevailed upon her to play and sing, and her performance was 
as the opening of a sealed book to Colonel Talbot. Naturally, as he 
had spent, several years in Europe, the conversation turned upon 
transatlantic topics and reached a number of subjects, literature, 
manners, and governments, in its range. After the first, we girls 
were content to listen while Juliet, Colonel Talbot, and papa kept 
the ball of talk rolling. 

“Is your colonel a veritable, or is the title one of courtesy ?” 
asked Juliet that night during our dressing-gown symposium. We 
explained to her that he had graduated at West Point, but after 
the Mexican War had resigned his commission on the inheriting 
a small fortune, which meant originally about two thousand a 
year, but which had been greatly reduced since. In fact, our 
colonel was at present quite poor. And even though we talked 
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of other things, this statement of Colonel Talbot's. financial con- 
dition recurred to me with an idea, the outcome of it, which, 
fortunately, I did not put into words. 

Small need to tell any one that Juliet was a social success! 
Wherever she went she seemed to dwarf all around her by her 
regal appearing; her beauty made her the cynosure of all eyes,. 
while that indescribable something which we call magnetism drew 
all hearts to her. What a winter we had! Towards Christmas. 
I thought I noticed a great change in our colonel. It was a 
subtile one, such as the affection felt for him by me alone, per- 
haps, would have discovered. But it was there all the same. He 
grew restless and nervous, and lost somewhat of the patient gentle- 
ness that had so distinguished him, though never towards us did he 
grow irritable. This slight ruffling of the waters seemed to show 
itself more to other men, particularly towards those young, aim- 
less butterflies of fashion, whose only use in the world seems to 
be to ornament a drawing-room ex /féte. And I at length dis- 
covered that this new phase was most evident when Juliet was 
the recipient of their attentions ! 

And so I think I was the first to know his secret. Uncertain 
at first whether I was correct, I watched carefully, and soon be- 
came satisfied. On entering a room where Juliet already was, I 
saw that his first glance sought her. Or, if she was the late one, 
he seemed to know of her coming before she passed the thresh- 
old. The tone of his voice altered in speaking to her, and his 
eyes, when they rested on her, seemed to caress her reverently. 
Having arranged the colonel’s status in my mind, I gave atten- 
tion to Juliet, wondering whether she knew what I knew or not, 
or whether, knowing it, it made her happy. I could not imagine 
her a flirt, she was too queenly and large-minded for such small 
amusements. Still, 1 did not know her so very thoroughly, and 
I trembled for my colonel. Need I blush to record a wee bit of 
heart-ache which would not down when I| brought home to my- 
self the thought that my colonel existed no longer? 

But while I was studying the problem, Pearl jumped to a 
conclusion after ten minutes’ thought, and forthwith favored us. 
with it. It was one night after Colonel Talbot had been spend- 
ing a quiet evening with us, a heavy rain preventing othe? vis- 
itors. Juliet had gone directly to her own room and we three 
were gathered around my fire in our dressing-gowns. To speak 
more correctly, Bee and I were there when Pearl entered with a 
rush and a breathless exclamation : 

“Girls! I do believe we’re to have another wedding!” 
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“What makes you think so?” and 

“Whose?” were the joint questions flung at her. 

“ My eyes, and Juliet and the colonel!” was the compre- 
hensive reply. “Of course, you, my saint,” to Bee, “nor you, 
my spinster,” to me, “know not the signs, but I—I do.” 

“You ought, Pearl, if any one,” said Bee, while I exclaimed: 

“Well, tell us what you saw.” 

Before she answered me, Pearl caught at Bee's loosened tresses, 
which, as she sat on a low chair, reached and lay upon the floor, 
and wound them round their owner’s head and face so that she 
was entirely enmasked. 

“ That for your impudence!” she said, laughing. Then to me: 

“T saw five things: first, the rose he wore in his buttonhole 
fell to the carpet unnoticed.” She counted.this off on her thumb. 
“Then he said ‘Good-night,’ and as I was closing the piano I saw 
our empress stoop; she picked up something just where I had 
seen the rose lying.” So much for the first finger. ‘The top 
of the piano served me as a mirror, in which I saw this wonder: 
our empress pressed the thing she had picked up to her lips, and 
I saw that it was red—Azs rose was a jacqueminot.” Resting 
the third finger against her chin, she added: ‘And she bade 
me good-night all in a hurry and ran up-stairs! Fifthly and 
lastly,” she continued, holding up her little finger, “I went to 
look for the rose and it was gone, ‘like the baseless fabric of a 
vision, leaving not a wrack behind ’—nor a leaf. What say you, 
most grave and reverend; am I not correct in my diagnosis?” 

“ What a vivid imagination you have, Pearl,’ I said laugh- 
ingly, “to found a marriage upon the inhaling of the perfume of 
a rose!” 

“Tnhaling! Is her nose in her chin? I thought Juliet’s fea- 
tures were classically regular!’-—with withering scorn. 

“ What has that to do with it?” I asked. ‘“ But—” 

“But me no buts! I know the act of kissing from that of 
‘inhaling’ ’’—triumphantly. 

“ You ought—” began Bee, whose hair now resembled that 
mythical horror of our childhood, an ‘“ hurrah’s nest.” Pearl 
made a spring at her, which she evaded, and for the next few 
moments there was a chase around the room, and a tussle which 
ended in Bee’s being thrown on the bed and kissed till she cried 
for mercy. When quiet was allowed again, nothing broke the 
silence for several moments. 

“ But you included the colonel in your statement, Pearl. 
How did you diagnose his case ?” I asked at length. 
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“Oh! by intuition. I saw as soon as they met that they 
were meant for each other and I’ve seen the state of his feel- 
ings for some time. Why, he is a veritable Othello! ” 

I winced at this, but I knew Pearl saw all that I did. 

‘‘ He is so poor and she is so rich!” I sighed. 

“Yes,” said Pearl, “ there’s the rub. He'll never speak and 
she’ll just ‘let concealment, like a worm,’ etc. Oh! it’s too 
bad!” 

To relieve her excitement she took up the poker and broke 
the large lump of coal that had been smoldering during our 
confab. As the pieces were presently wrapped in cheery flame, 
they seemed to give her an inspiration. Alas! that they did. 
“T say, girls, can’t we resolve ourselves into the god in the 
machine, or out of it, and force the catastrophe some way ?” 

“ Turn match-makers!”’ exclaimed Bee. “ Dear Pearlie, that 
would be a dangerous game.” 

“ Not in this instance, I am sure; and if you won't help me, 
you two, I'll see what my unaided wits will do.” 

Yes, it was a merry winter, and we, young and thoughtless, 
took no heed of the cloud, little bigger than a man’s hand at 
first, but which spread to the zenith with wonderful rapidity and 
deluged the country for four long years with blood. Business 
men were the first to feel the storm, and there was, as we all 
remember, a general douleversement of fortunes. So it happened 
that late in January papa suddenly found himself called to the 
East to endeavor to save Juliet’s. He was to start in the ten 
P.M. train, and we had just finished supper when Colonel Talbot 
came. Pearl telegraphed me by a nod that she had some plan 
in her mind, and went into the parlor alone. Papa was busy in 
his den, Bee was with Juliet, who was suffering from a nervous 
headache and from whom the reason for the journey had been 
kept. I was arranging a lunch to be stowed away in papa’s valise, 
in case he should be delayed or get hungry, for in those days 
there were no buffet-cars attached to the trains. So Pearl had 
the field to herself. That she improved the occasion I learned 
in a very short time, when she appeared like a wraith in the 
dining-room and whispered hurriedly : 

“It’s all right; I’ve done it! He has asked to see papa, and 
I am going to send him in. Now, don’t you go near him or 
you'll spoil all. Leave the affair to me.” 

Before I could recover breath to ask a question she was gone. 
Her stay in the library was much longer than was necessary to 
inform our father that Colonel Talbot.wished to see him; it was 
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fully twenty minutes after that that I heard the swish-sh of her 
dress in the hall. I opened the dining-room door, but she was 
half-way up-stairs, and, turning, shook her finger at me. Then I 
heard the library door open, and just had time to withdraw before 
papa crossed the hail. Immediately Pearl flew down and launched 
herself into the room and upon me in hysterical excitement. 

“He behaved so splendidly, Durdy ’—Juliet had given me 
the nickname of “Dame Durden,” and this was the family 
abbreviation of the same. “I told him the reason for papa’s 
sudden journey, and how sorry we were for Juliet, who as yet 
knew nothing of it. He seemed very much worried and yet 
glad, and after walking up and down the room and asking 
several questions which I didn’t attempt to answer—for I didn’t 
know, you know, and didn’t want to say anything t6 destroy 
the fine effect of my first statement—he said he’d like to speak 
to papa, and then I knew it was all right, for you know his 
old-fashioned ideas, and he’d never think of asking Juliet to 
marry him without papa’s consent. So it’s all right!” 

“T hope it is, Pearl,’ I said quietly. She made no reply, but 
caught up a piece of bread, crumpled it up, and threw it out of 
the window for the benefit of some early-minded sparrow in the 
morning, I suppose, for all but the most dissipated of the feath- 
ered tribe had tucked their heads under their wings hours ago. 
Presently papa came, and she asked quickly: 

“Was it as I expected, papa ?” 

“ Yes,” he replied, but added nothing to the monosyllable. 

“ But, papa,” I exclaimed in dismay, ‘“ she has not lost any- 
thing! O Pearl! why did you deceive him so ?”’ 

“ Deceive him! I didn’t. Papa, you won’t spoil it now?” 

“If by ‘spoil’ you mean tell Talbot that he is mistaken, 
no, for I don’t know that he is; it may be even worse than I 
fear. If, however, I am mistaken and Juliet accepts him, why, the 
plot will thicken slightly ; but if she don’t—” 

“ «Tf she don’t!’” echoed Pearl. ‘“‘ Why, papa, dear, there ‘s 
no such ‘if’ I know she loves him.” 

“Well, well! I can do no more now and can only hope all 
will be well. You will hear from me as soon as I have any- 
thing to tell.” 

That evening a note came for Juliet from Colonel Talbot. 
Papa got offin time, and then, after seeing that our guest needed 
nothing, and leaving Bee, who occupied the small room adjoin- 
ing, with her, Pearl and I adjourned to my room, our council- 
ground, as we called it. How we went over and over the thing, 
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looking at it first in one light and then in another! I made her 
repeat her words to him a dozen times, and was never tired 
of hearing how he looked and spoke. Neither of us slept much 
that night. 

Nor did we see Juliet until after Colonel Talbot had called. 
The interview was a long one, and when, from the library, we 
heard the colonel’s voice in the hall as he was leaving the draw- 
ing-room, we flew to the window nearest the front door and 
peeped through the blinds. The impulse which led us to this 
silly act was foolish, and one at which I have often smiled 
since. Did we expect some wonderful transformation of the 
’ familiar figure ? With beating hearts we heard the door close. 
He stood a moment on the veranda, drawing on his gloves and 
slightly turned towards us. The expression of his face told us 
all we wanted to know, and as he passed slowly down the path, 
with one impulse Pearl and I turned and caught hold of each 
other with a sob and a laugh, while Bee ran out of the room. 

We were very glad in Juliet’s gladness, and that was very 
deep. I doubt if the great disparity in their ages troubled her 
at all. I doubt if she thought of it, or remembered for a mo- 
ment that while she was but twenty-four her Philip was forty- 
two. But glad as I was for her, in spite of the sore regret I 
could not put aside for the loss of my colonel, I felt all the 
time a premonition of trouble. Colonel Talbot was so honest 
and so upright, so scornful of anything approaching deceit and 
subterfuge, that I hardly knew how he would bear the dénoi- 
ment, even while exonerating Juliet from all complicity. 

When he came that evening we had an opportunity to offer 
our shy congratulations before Juliet appeared. I devoted the 
time of his visit to a long letter to papa, in which I unfolded 
my fears and my forebodings. Pearl had to begin one of those 
interminable communications to Harry, as the events of the two 
days had prevented her usual effort. What did she find of 
interest to fill so many pages every day? Bee retreated to her 
own room for her private meditations. She had long ago de- 
cided that a religious life was the one suited to her, and only 
awaited papa’s tardy consent to make her novitiate at the dear 
old “Notre Dame” convent on Sixth Street. 

The next afternoon we had a telegram from papa. He had 
arrived safely, and a letter just mailed would give particulars. 
How we devoured that letter, we three, Pearl and Bee over my 
shoulder. After all, much of it was Greek to us, but we 
gathered from it that Juliet’s income would be greatly reduced. 
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Some of her money was lost entirely. As civil war seemed 
imminent, securities were depreciating, but there was one invest- 
ment of a large amount which papa had been advised to hold, 
in spite of the panic that had lowered it—something in Wall 
Street. I don’t pretend even now to comprehend the jargon. 
Understanding that some loss was to befall Juliet—O friendship ! 
blush for us!—we were glad. We were not to say anything 
about it to her, as papa preferred telling her himself. 

He was at home in a week. But when we would have plied 
him with questions he declined to answer, saying that though 
we had put him into an unpleasant quandary, he did not think 
we could help him out of it; at any rate, he preferred to extri- 
cate himself in his own way. He regretted, now that things 
had turned out so much better than he had hoped, that he had 
listened to Pearl’s special pleading, and had not frankly told 
the colonel the truth at that first interview. For when he would 
have undeceived him now, Colonel Talbot would not allow him 
to touch upon the subject, evidently taking the worst for 
granted. Consequently, papa could not force his information upon 
him. 

All went smoothly for weeks. Harry Vincent paid us a 
visit on his way to his new station, Fort McHenry, near Balti- 
more. In April the question of war or no war was decided by 
the guns of Sumter. Who of us does not remember the excite- 
ment of that time? And yet what a dream it all appears now ! 
Marriage-bells mingled their music with the roar of the cannon, 
for Harry Vincent wrote urging Pearl to hasten her wedding- 
day, which had been fixed for the autumn; Paul had obtained 
Emily’s consent to a marriage in the first week in May, braving 
the legend or superstition regarding that month in a matrimonial 
light, and Colonel Talbot, after offering his services to the 
government and being authorized to raise a regiment in Ohio, 
pressed for an early consummation of his happiness. As there 
were no reasons why these requests should be refused, I stood 
appalled by the threatened deluge of wedding favors. The 
eighth of May was the day fixed upon for the triple ceremony 
—not quite a month in which to make all preparations. Juliet 
had been brought up an Episcopalian, but her long residence 
in Continental Europe had eliminated all prejudices, if they ever 
existed. She was too refined in feeling, too large-minded, 
too pure-souled, not to perceive the beauty and the holiness 
of God’s house, and would defend the faith she had not as yet 
felt impelled to adopt from all attacks. Since then she has 
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seen the necessity of professing that faith, and I know her 
conversion is the brightest jewel in our colonel’s crown of 
happiness. 

Through all my busy hours I could not help wondering 
whether papa would insist upon telling Colonel Talbot the truth 
about the money. Meantime the colonel was occupied with his 
regiment, and Paul with his company for said regiment. Harry 
Vincent was still in Baltimore, but he did not know when he 
might be ordered elsewhere. At last, one day at dinner, papa 
asked Juliet if she could give him an hour or two that after- 
noon, as he wished to have some conversation with her on 
business. Pearl and I exchanged glances, and both trembled. 
The interview was a long one, and when Juliet left the library 
we were on the watch for her. She had been crying. As she 
closed the door Pearl ran forward, and, putting her arms around 
her, together they got up-stairs somehow, while I followed. 
Once in Juliet’s room my poor sister, unable longer to bear the 
tension of her nerves, gave way to an hysterical crying-spell, 
and we had some difficulty in quieting her. 

“QO Juliet!” she exclaimed at last, between her sobs, ‘can 
you forgive me?” 


“Forgive you! Why, Pearl, I have to thank you for the 
greatest happiness of my life.” 
“ But what will you do? Will you tell Colonel Talbot?” 


we asked. 


Mite,” 

“O Juliet!” It was I who made the exclamation. 

“No, I shall tell him nothing. Your father showed him a 
copy of the will which, under all circumstances, continues his 
guardianship until | am twenty-six, and also settles my fortune 
absolutely upon myself. I didn’t know that until to-day, and 
am sorry that I can’t give it all to him!” 

“Has papa told him the truth, ever?” asked Pearl, timidly. 

“No; at first, you know ’—with a smile at Pearl—“ he found 
him under the idea, that all was lost; later Colonel Talbot posi- 
tively refused to be told anything about it.” Then, seeing that 
I was about to speak, she hurried to add: “ But, Dame Durden, 
don’t you suppose that I can arrange all when I am his wife? 
Trust me, all will yet be well.” 

But I knew my colonel, and I knew that the deception and 
secrecy would be more to him than loss of money. 

“T wish,” I exclaimed, “that you, Juliet, had known nothing 
of it until you were married. Dearest,” and I put my arms 
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round her, “do be guided by me. Remember, I know Colonel 
Talbot even better than you do, and he will never broach the 
subject of your fortune again since he has seen your father’s will. 
But if, even after long years, he finds that you have deceived 
him, oh! it will be terrible. Do, for his sake, for your own 
sake, for the sake of all the happiness you hope for in ‘the days. 
to come, tell him all now!” ’ 

“Dame Durden, I cannot. I, too, wish I had not been told 
of the deception until later. But how can I give him up; what 
would life be to me now without him? For that would be the 
end. Even to the breaking of my heart and his own, he would 
listen to nothing but his pride. I know him too!” 

“T think you are mistaken there, Juliet; he loves you too 
deeply.” 

“But not too deeply to forget his pride! What man does 
so love a woman? No, I cannot, cannot!” 

An hour after I was alone in my room, when there was a 
timid knock at my door and Juliet entered. But was this my 
radiant Juliet, this pale, tear-stained face, this drooping figure ? 
She came swiftly to my side, and dropping on her knees, buried 
her face in my lap, while her whole frame shook with her con- 
vulsive sobbing. I could not speak, but dropping my work, 
gathered the dear head in my arms and held her tight. At 
last : 

“Oh! tell me what te do, And yet, no, no! I can’t, I can- 
not speak the words that will drive him from me! O Dame 
Durden, what a curse money is! I’d be glad to be the veriest 
pauper that begs upon the streets if only Philip loved me!” 

It must have been indeed a deep and heartfelt, soul-enchain- 
ing love that could bring my queenly Juliet to this. 


II. 


The wedding-day came, soft and balmy and bright,-and no 
one, to look into that azure sky and scent the odor of the lilacs, 
but shuddered to think what might be ere those perfumed _ blos- 
soms faded. Weddings are stupid things to all but those inti- 
mately concerned, so I will not describe ours. My own heart was 
heavy, for in spite of common sense, the popular objection to the 
month, united to my knowledge of the ill-advised secrecy pre- 
served towards Colonel Talbot, made me fear a fulfilment of the 
prophecy. To be sure, he could blame no one but himself—or 
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Juliet. With masculine inconsistency, he might blame her for not 
telling him what he refused to hear from papa. 

Of course our bridegrooms—I like the old-fashioned double 
word, the modern abbreviation smacks too much of the stables— 
as well as their best men, were in uniform. Civilian’s habiliments 
were at a discount in those days. And the gilded trappings well 
became our colonel’s superb physique. He had asked to see 
Juliet for a moment before the first guests arrived and awaited 
her in the drawing-room, where I ventured to join him; slipping 
my hand through his arm I walked beside him one or two turns 
of the room, and then, hearing the rustie of Juliet’s satin dress 
on the stairs, left him by one door just as she entered by the 
other. I turned for one look and heard him say softly: ‘“ My 
queen!” Then he knelt and pressed a fold of her dress to 
his lips. I felt a sudden swimming of my senses and turned into 
the library, closing and locking the door. Then I held hard by 
the back of a chair and shut my eyes tight till the sensation 
passed. Thus it was that I took leave of my childhood’s ideal, 
for never more could Philip Talbot be to me what he had 
Deen. 

Of the two brides I do not know which was the more beau- 
tiful, Juliet or Pearl. The latter was a poem and a picture in 
one, robed in her bridal whiteness. There is something magni- 
ficent about Juliet at all times; her tall, sve/t figure, her dark 
gray eyes responsive in tint to every emotion, her auburn-shaded 
hair, the long oval of her face and her regularly moulded fea- 
tures attract admiration and challenge criticism. But that day 
there was something added to it. She might have been Marie 
Antoinette in the pleasant days of the Petit Trianon, or did she 
more resemble the wondrous beauty of that fairest blossom of 
the Stuart tree? | Well, they were married, and then cathe the 
partings, Juliet and Colonel Talbot for Columbus; Harry and 
Pearl to Philadelphia, where he could leave her till the railroad 
was safe for travel to Washington; Emily and Paul to Day- 
ton, where Paul’s company was mostly recruited. After that it 
was very lonely and dreary for a little while. I missed my 
colonel. 

Need I recount the events which crowded upon each other 
during that summer, till the first check was given at Bull Run ? 
After that folly the North seemed to wake to a sense of what a 
task she had in hand, and to realize that to succeed she must go 
to work systematically and slowly. Ah me! how the memories 
of those days gather around me! Truly: 
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‘¢ Then there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale which, but an hour ago, 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne’er might be repeated ; who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes.” 


In August Colonel Talbot was ordered to West Virginia with 
his regiment; Emily returned to her father’s house and Juliet ,to 
us. The latter was very happy, never a shadow of ‘anything 
painful having come between her and Philip. Several of his com- 
panies had been recruited in our city, as also those of the Tenth 
and Sixth Ohio. Without delay she sought out the families of 
the soldiers. Where she found poverty or sickness she relieved 
it, and where they were comfortable as to worldly goods she 
gave them sympathy and interest. And as the various  skir- 
mishes which were then reported as such stirring battles occurred, 
she moved among them an angel of mercy where the fortunes of 
war were bitter. Indeed, we were all busy that summer with our 
Sanitary Commissions and clothing-bees. In all the battles among 
the West Virginia mountains our colonel escaped injury. His 
letters were as frequent as possible, and eloquent, I suppose, with 
proper sentiments, judging from Juliet’s dewy smiles while read- 
ing them. She favored us with portions of them, and we had 
our own prized missives also. In one to papa he wrote: 

“T trust my wife is not denying herself things which, to her, 
must always be necessities to do for my soldiers’ families. So 
many have come to me to sing her praises in that she has 
tended a wife or child in sickness, with open purse, that I fear 
she leaves little for herself. Long ago she insisted upon my 
retaining my pay, and under the circumstances I hardly know 
how to act. Without wishing to seem to dictate, let me entreat 
you to guard whatever is left to her well. The fortunes of war 
may leave her widowed in a moment, and then there will re- 
main but the paltry pension. O my dear George! I pray you, 
guard and protect my jewel.” There were tears in papa’s eyes 
when he handed this to me. 

Early in‘ the autumn Juliet decided to purchase a house, and 
was fortunate enough to secure one in our neighborhood, only 
across the street and around the corner, next but one to the 
corner, so that our third-story windows gave us a view into 
her rear yard, which ran back to Lysle Street, upon which a 
stable opened. The fitting up and furnishing of her house 
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occupied much of our empress’ time. Not a word was to be 
said to the colonel—or general, as he was now—but when all 
was complete she would urge him to obtain a leave of absence, 
if only for four or five days. I had not forgotten the sword of 
Damocles, if Juliet had; I felt as if this was the beginning of 
trouble, if, as she said, she intended telling her husband the whole 
truth. She really had forgotten all danger I believe, and every- 
thing but her own great happiness. It was the latter part of 
November when the last touches were put to the adornment of 
the new home and it was just perfect. An aunt of Juliet’s was 
to be her companion. I must not forget to state that ‘that mys- 
terious investment in Wall Street which papa had made had 
turned out Bulls or Bears, I don’t know which; at any rate, 
Juliet was very much richer by reason of it than she had been 
before there was question of loss. 

Yes, our colonel was a general now, commanding a brigade ; 
Harry Vincent was chief of staff, and so Pearl was with us again. 
Paul, also, was on the staff. And as it sometimes happens in real 
life, though not so often as in novels, events turned out just as 
we think they ought, so it was that Juliet and her “ aunty, dear,” 
had hardly established themselves when news came that General 
Talbot’s brigade was ordered to join the army in Tennessee! Of 
course he would pass through Cincinnati... A letter came telling 
us that they were to begin the move as quickly as: possible, 
marching up to Gallipolis, where they would take the boats. If it 
could be arranged, he would make the journey by rail and rejoin 
his command at Louisville. But, he wrote, we must not count 
upon this, for it might seem an unfair thing to do by the other 
officers, who would be equally anxious to reach their families, 
and they could not all leave the men.. And so it was; he did 
not take the privilege his rank allowed, but remained with his 
“boys,” going from boat to boat, for there were several, pre- 
venting disorders, encouraging the men, and looking to the 
maintenance of the strictest discipline. 

Not only we but the whole city was on the alert to greet 
the coming brigades ; for there were hundreds whose homes were 
among us, and one regiment was exclusively of Cincinnati, the 
Sixth. As the nucleus of this had been the crack’ city troop, 
the Guthrie Grays, comprising in its ranks scions of some of our 
best known and wealthiest families, those same butterflies of fashion 
of whom I’ve spoken disparagingly and whose pardon: I beg— 
for they proved their metal on many a field—it could not go 
by unheeded. Alas! for all our hopes and preparations. 
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The day upon which all hearts were fixed, which was to be 
a universal feast day, dawned and brought a disappointment 
almost heart-breaking. The boats were not allowed to land 
their passengers, nor even to stop in mid-streaam ! Rumors to 
this effect had been rife through the city the night before, but 
were scouted by the people. Military law is, however, military 
law, and takes no heed of anxious or breaking hearts. It would 
have been subversive of all discipline had the men been allowed 
en masse to set foot on shore, and how was it possible to dis- 
criminate ? So the gallant fleet, black from the water’s edge to 
the hurricane decks with human figures, steamed steadily, ruth- 
lessly by. Not even the swarm of small boats that hung on its 
edges were allowed to approach the vessels within speaking 
distance. It was a beautiful winter’s day, the air crisp with 
frost and the sky a cloudless blue. The sunlight sought out the 
patches of snow that nestled among the Kentucky hills, gleamed 
from the spires of Newport and Covington and from the windows 
and points of the houses on the hill-top suburbs of Cincinnati, 
brought into strong relief the dull smoke of the canopy which 
rested above the city proper, caught on the bayonets of the 
slowly-pacing guards upon the boats, in the trappings of the 
men, and rippled in the folds of the flags massed near the pilot- 
houses and in the wavelets of the ruffled water. All eyes among 
the soldiers were turned citywards, and doubtless many were 
making calculations to locate their own homes and wondering 
whether dear ones were awaiting them there, or were in the surg- 
ing crowd that filled the public landing and the streets leading to 
it,, stretching itself also along the very edge of the river tor miles. 

After the first shout of welcome there was silence; hearts 
were too full for speech. The rhythmic puff of the steam, the 
rush of the water over the paddles, the jarring of the boats, were 
all that was heard. And so it was that many of Ohio’s sons 
saw their home for the last time. I think few who witnessed 
the scene will ever be able to forget the passing of the boats 
from the mouth of the Kanawha to that of the Cumberland. For 
ourselves, having been assured from the then highest authority 
the day before that there would be no stopping, we remained 
quietly at home. But no words can tell our disappointment. 

Two days after we had a glad surprise. Pearl and I were at 
Juliet’s, busy with arranging of scrap-books, as was then the 
fashion. From the small room at the head of the first flight of 
stairs, which she had arranged as a lounging-place and where 
she could make what litter she pleased, we heard Henry open 
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the door and a clanking of metal in the hall. The next moment 
Juliet was down-stairs and in her husband’s arms; we did not 
know whether he had come alone or not, but we slipped off 
our work-aprons and hurried home, there indeed to find Harry 
and learn that Paul also was in the city. He and Emily pre- 
sently appeared, and then papa and I had somebody to make a 
fuss over. It must have been two hours after that Juliet’s. 
carriage drew up at the gate. I saw the general alight and 
walk slowly up the path to the door, and flew to meet him. 
Alas! of our colonel there was no trace; cold and formal and 
very pale, he seemed with difficulty to suppress some strong 
emotion. After answering my many questions, he said that he 
wished to see papa alone. The interview lasted half an hour, 
after which he left the house at once. I learned afterwards that 
Juliet was in the carriage. 

The terrible parting, the thought of which had subdued our 
joy at seeing our dear ones, came all too soon, and not till this 
agony was over could papa tell us of the painful interview with 
General Talbot. As I feared, he resented the deception from 
his very soul. 

Towards evening I received a note from Miss Hilton asking 
me to come to her. Papa accompanied me, but Juliet would 
see no one. Her aunt said that she lay with her eyes closed, 
and would not speak or take any notice, only moaning like a 
dumb animal hurt to death every little while. She was very 
uneasy about the child, and so I concluded to remain all night, 
and after we were alone Miss Hilton told me all she knew of 
the visit. As soon as the first joy of the meeting was quieted, 
Juliet sent for her to introduce her husband, and his behavior 
was all she could desire; she was charmed with him. Of course 
the project of taking a house and having Miss Hilton’s compan- 
ionship had been communicated to the colonel and his approba- 
tion given at the first. But the exact location of the house, 
beyond the street and square, was kept a secret; he had had 
to inquire of the neighbors to reach it. 

After this introduction Juliet asked him how he liked their 
new home. A glance around showed him that only lavish means 
could have supplied the demands of such luxurious taste, that 
the mirror and bronzes ornamenting one mantel alone were 
worth, if not a king’s ransom, certainly several months’ pay of 
a colonel in the army of the United States. In fact, the exte- 
rior of the house, the stately gray stone facade, the size and 
finish of it, had startled him. 
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“Tt is all very lovely, but has not my wife been improvident 
—a little bit extravagant?” he said gently. 

“T think not; indeed, Philip dearest, I have a great surprise 
in store for you,” she replied. 

“T can guess it; your guardian has recovered—” 

‘‘ What was never really lost!” she cried, throwing her arms 
around him. At these words General Talbot’s face changed and 
Miss Hilton prudently withdrew. After a comparatively short 
time there was a knock at her sitting-room door; she opened it 
to find the general standing there. He held out his hand and 
said quietly that his time was up and he must leave, expressed 
a hope that she would make her home constantly with Juliet, 
and bade her good-by. She hardly knew what answer she 
made to this, so troubled and nervous was she at the expression 
of his pale, set face. Then the carriage came, and Juliet, closely 
veiled, was handed into it, her husband following her. 

This outline gave me a pretty clear insight into what must 
have passed, and I could see our colonel growing colder and 
stiffer as the conviction was forced upon him of how entirely he 
had been misled. Well, perhaps it was natural, he being, after 
all, only a man, that he should resent the deception. But the 
punishment was, I think, out of all proportion to the fault. And 
the mental suffering which our poor darling underwent left an 
impress upon her after-life never to be effaced. Of course, that 
the general suffered also goes without saying, though he suffered 
as men suffer, in a far different degree. His duties forbade 
brooding and his self-love supported him. But she had, she 
thought, lost all—not only her husband’s love, but his respect— 
and life took on a very dark and sombre coloring. . 

For several weeks Juliet was really ill, and we were all most 
anxious about her. Then the letters from the army were very 
uncertain, and those she received from the general very formal 
and cold. He never mentioned her in his letters to papa, 
Pearl wrote to him under enclosure to Harry, but the latter 
could not muster courage to speak to his chief, so sent him the 
missive by an orderly. He wrote, however, that Headquarters 
was a changed place, and General Talbot a changed man; that 
every one wondered at it, he. only being in the secret. The 
general’s answer to Pearl was short, cruel, and in every way 
painful. He thanked her for her frankness and generosity in 
wishing to take all the blame, but it was too late; no confessions 
would do away with the fact, and the least said about it the bet- 
ter. For the only time in my life I was asharsed of my colonel. 

VOL. LI.—I5 
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It was December when the colonel paid that visit, and it was 
well into January before Juliet was able to be about once more. 
She had forbidden us to write of her illness, and she was never 
too ill to answer her husband’s letters, two of which only came 
in that time. 

Bee’s novitiate was to begin the 15th of January, and so my 
hands and heart were full. Ah! what a Christmas-tide that 
was. How the joyousness natural to the time was subdued by 
anxious dread and forebodings, and yet increased as we worked 
to send tokens to our brave boys, whose very names made our 
hearts swell with pride. What a strange medley of joy and 
fear, pride and dread, delight and anxiety, our minds were then! 
How we pitied those who had neither kith nor kin in the army, 
yet how we trembled for our loved ones there. The words 
““ Dulce et decorum est, pro patria mori /” are very grand-sound- 
ing, and produce a fine effect stamped upon a banner, but 
when we were called upon to act out the sentiment, there were 
few Roman wives, mothers, or sisters amongst us—or Spartans, 
either. 

In February General Talbot’s command was at Nashville, but 
Kentucky being at heart in sympathy with the South and over- 
run with the raiders from that army, the mail facilities were not 
many. Alli those weary three months Juliet had lived quietly, a 
changed woman, but making it still her duty to go among the 
soldiers’ families wherever she could brighten, comfort, or assist. 
I was constantly with her. In fact, she clung so to me that I found 
I must give up many of my own pursuits to meet all that was 
required of me as mistress of my father’s house and companion 
to our poor “empress.” It was that winter that my own hap- 
piness came to me. Among the military stationed here at dif- 
ferent times I found my fate, which has, thank God! proved a 
very happy one. How strange it is to look back upon those 
accidents in life which seem to be sent as preludes to the drama 
of existence! A chance meeting, a casual glance, a bow in 
return for some trifling courtesy, a hand extended-to prevent a 
sudden casualty—these things.happen every day, and yet when 
a second meeting follows with its momentous consequences, how 
magnified become the proportions of the one until then almost 
forgotten! So it was with me. We were introduced one evening 
at a friend’s house, all properly, but nobody knew then, or 
knows now, of the first meeting. That was our romance; it oc- 
cupied but a second, a bow and a backward stepping, a word 
of apology and a disclaimer, and the currents of two lives were 
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changed. But that is all I am going to say about it; it is our 
secret, and middle-aged, humdrum married folks as we are, its 
memory is one of the brightest in our years. 

On the 5th of April we received letters written just before 
the start southward, made on the 17th of March. Two days 
after the news of the battle of Stone River, or Murfreesboro’, was 
flashed over the wires. And then came the awful, the soul-sick- 
ening list of killed and wounded. Among the latter was that of 
Colonel Harry Vincent, chief of staff to General Talbot. The 
next dispatch was as follows: 

** General Philip Talbot is not among the dead or wounded so far as dis- 
covered. Colonel Vincent reports him wounded, in fact caught him as he 
swayed in the saddle, and being struck himself at the same moment, they fell 
together. The colonel’s fever has abated and he is able to talkintelligently. He 
thinks that the body of his chief will be found where he fell, or if not, that he 
has been taken prisoner. But that does not seem probable, as the enemy was 
driven from that part of the field and did not regain it. The fate of this gallant 
officer is a sad one, if he is indeed killed, for aside from the many friends among 
his comrades-in-arms who will miss him, there will be mourning as only women 
mourn, and tears shed too sacred for pen of ours to chronicle.” 


Pearl at once made her preparations for going with the corps 
of nurses which the Sisters of Charity sent out, and was all ready 
to start when a telegram came from Harry saying that he was 
able to be moved to Nashville and expected thence to get by 
boat to Cincinnati. Meantime, we had watched Juliet carefully, 
anxious to keep this last item from her, and that no paper should 
reach her hands containing any allusion to General Talbot’s fate. 
None of us had the courage to speak to her on the subject until 
definite intelligence was received. But our precautions were made 
vain in a most singular manner. 

She had not risen until quite late since her illness, and on 
the morning of the 9th of April papa and I walked around to 
pay our usual visit of inquiry. She was descending the stairs as 
we entered and met us almost joyfully. Drawing us into the 
sitting-room, she said: 

“Mr. Warrington, I am going down to the battie-field. I 
saw Philip last night, was led to him by a colored man in sol- 
dier’s clothes, and found him badly wounded but alive. He knew 
me and seemed to revive at sight of me. Before I was taken 
to him I was awakened by his voice calling me. I heard it 
distinctly; he said, ‘ Juliet, come!’ You have been very kind 
in keeping, as you thought, that dispatch away from me, but it 
was care wasted, for I saw it the next day, only I didn’t believe 
he was dead.” 
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All this in a calm tone of voice, and we listened, mute. 

Then to me: “ Will you go with me, Dame Durden?” She 
looked at papa. But one reply could be given to that request, 
and I interpreted her look: 

“Papa, can’t you come too?” I asked, and Juliet exclaimed : 

“Oh! if you would! I didn’t dare to ask it.” 

And papa walked up and down the room twice, then said: 

“T’'ll let you know by dinner-time.. When do you want to 
start ?” 

“To-night if I can get the passes. Will you see General 
Burnside ?” 

“T will, of course.” No word of remonstrance was spoken. 
Pearl decided to go with us as far as Nashville. We reached 
Louisville the next morning, and thence took the train for Nash- 
ville. A relay of ambulance cars had been telegraphed the morn- 
ing of our arrival, and we left Pearl awaiting with tears and 
smiles the coming of her hero. During the rest of the journey 
we did not see a woman’s face. It seemed very strange. 

Once at our journey’s end, as General Rosecrans was a 
personal friend and a fellow West-Pointer with our colonel, our 
way was open. We were sitting in the tent at ‘‘ general head- 
quarters,” listening to various accounts of the battle, when a 
contraband wearing a “regulation” suit, doubtless picked up on 
the battle-field, entered and saluted General Rosecrans. But 
Juliet sprang up, regardless of military etiquette, and hurrying 
to him, laid her hand on his arm. 

“Where is he ? Where is my husband? You are the man 
I saw; take me to him!” 

, The negro looked at her in alarm, and then at the general, 
to whom he was a stranger, having been sent by his temporary 
master on a message from a neighboring division. 

“Can’t you speak, man?” cried papa. 

“Dunno, mas’r, dunno!” scratching his head. 

“My name is Juliet. He calls: ‘Juliet, come!’” exclaimed 
our poor child, catching the man’s arm and holding it with 
unconscious force. At her words the negro’s wool seemed actu- 
ally to stir, the blood rushed back to his heart, and his black 
face turned gray. . His eyes started and his knees shook, and 
crying out, “It’s de debbil!” turned to run. But the two sol- 
diers on guard brought down their guns across the entrance. 
At this new terror the fellow dropped to the ground in a heap 
and lay there. 

“O Mr. Warrington! O general! do you see? He lives— 
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he is near. My God, I thank thee!” Papa caught her as 
she swayed backward. 

As soon as the matter was explained to General Rosecrans 
he acted promptly. The negro was carried into another tent 
and his employer sent for Then, by dint of scolding and en- 
treating, threatening and promising, he was made to understand 
what was required, and finally acknowledged that his old mother 
had a wounded man hidden away in her cabin, whom she had 
found on the roadside, where he had dragged himself, searching 
for water, the day after the battle. The reason why she did not 
give him up to his friends, who were in camp near, was not 
very clear; the boy said it was because she was afraid of “ ole 
marse,” her cabin being near the residence of the planter upon 
whose property the battle had been fought. But we all thought 
it was for the sake of reward in case his friends were able to 
find him, or he recovered. 

The wounded man’s cry had been, in all his delirium, 
“Juliet, come!” Hence the negro’s fright. As soon as Juliet 
was able, we all, with Major Strange, in whose service our guide 
was, set out for the cabin. As we walked along Juliet pointed 
out a tree, or a fence-gate, or a cabin she had seen, and it all 
made me feel very creepy; at length, when ¢he cabin was 
’ reached, we thought she would faint. The two officers entered 
the place first and found our colonel lying on a pile of hay, over 
which a blanket had been thrown. He was asleep, and retiring 
without waking him, Juliet in her turn went in. As she en- 
tered the old woman who had been sitting beside the lowly 
couch arose, nodded to her, and left her there alone. 

From Chloe we learned that General Talbot’s wound was 
not one requiring surgery; that she was a doctress among her 
own people, and had applied simple but sure remedies, and she 
thought he would get well if his mind were set at rest. He 
cried out frequently, “ Juliet, come!” 

“So one day I axes him: ‘Is dat yoh wife, honey, what yo’ 
is axin’ fo’?’ An’ he sez: ‘Yes, aunty; does yo’ know whar 
to fin’ her?’ An’ oh! it make my ole heart ache to see him 
a-watchin’ me, if I’se gwine to say ‘Yes.’ But laws a massy! 
how'd I know?” 

But to the question why she did not come to headquarters 
no satisfactory reply could be obtained. We waited there 
patiently for an hour, sitting about upon fallen logs and stumps 
of trees. All around us were marks of the strife, in broken 
branches hanging from the trees, their foliage not yet withered ; 
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trenches plowed by the rushing balls, and balls and bullets lying 
around, thick as hail. Dark stains upon the ground and grass 
made me shudder, but nothing more painful met my gaze. At 
length I asked papa if I had not better go into the cabin, and 
he assenting, I did so. Juliet was kneeling beside the bed, but 
had not touched even the dear hand; whether it was that my 
entrance roused him I don’t know, but as I reached her side he 
opened his eyes, and oh! what a joyous light came into them. 

“My Juliet! I knew you would come. Did you hear me 
calling? I called so loud!” 

With wonderful self-control she steadied her voice to answer : 

“Yes, my dearest, I heard you and I came.” Then she 
stooped and kissed him, and I slipped away unnoticed. 

When we left headquarters General Rosecrans had sent word 
to his staff surgeon to come as quickly as possible. I had not 
rejoined the waiting group long before that gentleman arrived, 
and the circumstances were related to him. Then I was dis- 
patched into the cabin to announce his arrival. I found our 
dear one lying quietly, with his hand clasped in that of Juliet, 
at whom he was looking with a dreamy intentness, as if the 
subtile change in her face puzzled him. He was as yet too 
weak to recall the cause. As I approached, his eyes turned 
upon me with a smile of welcome, and I knelt down and kissed 
him. When I told Juliet that Dr. Bond wished to see her hus- 
band, she made a movement to rise, but his fingers tightened 
around her hand and he looked at her in alarm. The surgeon 
found no bones broken; the ball had passed entirely through 
the general’s body, but touched no vital spot; he praised 
Chloe’s nursing and nostrums and said the wound was healing, 
and the only danger was from inflammation. On this account it 
would be better to leave the patient where he was for the 
present. We made our arrangements accordingly, but it was long 
ere I sought my cot; literally, for a tent was set up for me 
near the cabin, and Chloe was to sleep in the outer division of 
it. Paul and papa occupied another quite near. The radiant 
moonlight, the soft air of the southern spring, the strange sur- 
roundings—all served to keep us waking, and we sat about upon 
logs and stumps until long after “taps”; that is, papa, Paul, 
Dr. Bond, Major Strange, and I. Juliet was with her hus- 
band, and Chloe and her hopeful were somewhere near. It was 
then I heard the story of the top fence-rails, since so frequently 
told. When the army first arrived orders were given that the 
enemy’s property must be respected and preserved. There was 
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rail-and-rider fence temptingly near, and the boys had nothing 
with which to make fires. General Rosecrans was asked if they 
might not take the fence-rails. The reply was: “Yes, if they 
only took the top ones!” In a very short time there was no 
fence left. Presently our quiet chat was interrupted by a 
crooning noise which came from a clump of trees behind us. 
It grew louder, and we could hear some of the words: ‘‘ De 
Lincum sojers come! glory!” etc. 

The singers gradually worked themselves into a frenzy, their 
voices raised to a scream, and the “ glory” of the hymn or song 
was emphasized by bringing their hands together with a loud 
noise. It was Chloe and her son, who, by the way, rejoiced in 
the following nomenclature, Thomas Jefferson Andrew Jackson 
John Henry Nobles. When she began a third verse, “I’se a 
gwine to the Norf, glory!” I thought it time to silence her, 
fearing the general’s rest would be disturbed, so I found my way 
to her quietly, and chatted a while, asking her about her family 
and her life, and learning in a short time many things which 
made my soul rise in protest, although they were told in a sim- 
ple, matter-of-fact way. 

Papa and I remained several days, honored guests of the 
whole camp, and very interesting days they were too, spent 
going about among “the boys.” We visited the hospital also 
under Dr. Bond’s escort, and oh! the sights and sounds we met 
there !—they haunted me for months afterwards. But I think our 
visit gave some pleasure, for I had a note-book and received 
many messages which I promised to write from Nashville to 
loved ones at home, the last, perhaps, the waiting hearts would 
ever receive. 

My story draws to a close, for I only intended to tell of our 
diplomacy and how nearly it came to grief and to making mis- 
chief where we had hoped to insure happiness ; as other state- 
craft has gone awry before, and will again. 

When the Talbots returned to Cincinnati, lo! Chloe was 
with them, and also Thomas of the many names. Chloe was 
determined to come “ Norf,” and Juliet has never regretted 
bringing her. She still reigns mistress of the kitchen, while 
Thomas, having determined to achieve an education, if only 
an elementary one, succeeded beyond his hopes by attending a 
night school, and is now the general’s trusted, intelligent major- 
domo. 

MARY M. MELINE. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE JEW. 


JESUS CHRIST, our Divine Lord and Redeemer, was _persist- 
ently and grossly calumniated, and he predicted that his church 
should undergo similar experience. This mark of legitimacy, 
among others, the Catholic Church has disclosed; during all 
ages she has been the conspicuous mark for darkest calumny. 

There is, perhaps, no matter in connection with which such 
calumny has been more constant and bitter than the one of the 
church’s relations towards the Jews. Infidel and Protestant have 
joined with the Israelite in elaboration of this theme until the 
chorus has grown at length so strong and loud that multitudes 
even of Catholics have come to accept all as truth. As a sam- 
ple of harsh misrepresentation in this respect, let us present one 
extract from a discourse delivered by Rabbi Sonneschein, of St. 
Louis, Mo., in Temple Sinai, in the city of New Orleans, before 
a “crowded, . . . wealthy, and fashionable congregation,” 
and published in the New Orleans Picayune of May 10, 1889. 
The date is stale, but the matter is made fresh by constant 
renewal : 


‘¢ Where is Edom now? Where is the great Roman Empire? Where is 
Rome itself? Ancient Rome is a heap of ruins. Modern Rome! Where was 
the Ghetto? Where was the power and the might of Rome, that most mali- 
cious and inveterate enemy of the Jews on account of the Jewish religion, be- 
cause the Jews did not want to subscribe toa dying God? Fallen, fallen 
for ever!” 


By way of showing that Rabbi Sonneschein is no exception 
in the matter of denouncing the Catholic Church as a special 
persecutor of the Jews, we submit the following from the Jewish 
Times and Observer of February 28, 1890. Many other cita- 
tions in the same line might be added: 


“In the language of a famous personage, ‘ We have changed all that.’ 
The Ghetto has fallen for ever, blasted by the scorching and destroying power 
of enlightened public opinion. O Garibaldi, of glorious and immortal mem- 
ory! you and your red-shirted followers, the invincible Thousand and One, 
battered and crumbled the accursed ecclesiastical Bastile, where hundreds and 
thousands of God’s children were deprived even of the fresh air of heaven, of 
the golden beams of the beneficent sun, which the crawling creatures of the 
earth enjoy in fulness.” 


This is strong language, such as deep passion or feeling 
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alone casts forth. If the accusation so hotly expressed be well 
founded, then does this force of expression but evidence an in- 
dignation at once powerful and just. If, on the other hand, the 
charge be false, the display is then one simply of malignant 
animosity. By inveterate the rabbi meant “firmly established 
by long continuance; obstinate; deep-rooted; vindictive ; malig- 
nant.” Such is the definition of Webster. By “malicious” he 
means to announce that this persistent persecution was actuated 
by ill-will alone, every possibility of worthy motive being ex- 
cluded. Now, is this accusation against the Catholic Church, as 
represented in the Papacy, true or false ? 

We have no question here as to actions of particular states 
or communities against the Jews. We need not -enter upon a 
discussion of the reasons of state policy which led nations of 
every other blood and creed to circumscribe the privileges of the 
Hebrews, and even to expel them, as constituting a race at all 
times and in all places united among themselves and against 
others, and as harmful to society or dangerous to non-Jewish 
peoples. Nor need we, for the purpose of the discussion legiti- 
mately before us, investigate the causes of the various popular 
outbreaks against the Jews which have arisen from time to time 
and in different places. It were foreign to the issue to seek to 
establish from historical sources that the Israelite, on his part, 
when occasion presented, has been a furious persecutor, and to 
similarly disprove the pretension that he has been ordinarily the 
entirely innocent and unprovoking victim of hatred merely re- 
ligious. The question is whether, even were we to concede all 
these things to have been exactly as the Jewish orators and 
writers have claimed, has the Papacy participated or made itself 
responsible ? 

In a discussion such as this one has the right to appeal to 
historians of his own way of thinking. Catholic testimonies 
might, therefore, be advanced, and the case rested upon them 
alone. Such are at least as worthy of credit as testimonies from 
non-Catholic sources. But when evidence can be produced 
favorable to Catholic positions, yet coming from those who are 
opposed to Catholicism, such evidences have greater weight 
than mere testimony. They are in tlfe nature of confessions 
against interest. 

‘Having in the present instance at command an abundance 
of non-Catholic testimonies, we can afford to lay aside entirely 
the solemn declarations of Catholic councils and synods, and all, 
as well, which Catholic saints and Catholic historians have 
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written. We have remaining for our use what Protestants, hos- 
tile to the church, have declared, and what has been admitted 
by Israelites themselves. 

It is proper, however, to present, as a basis upon which to 
rest the authorities to be cited, certain of the papal decrees, 
which may for themselves show the merciful temper of the Holy 
See in this connection. 

Saint Gregory the Great, in an ordonnance, published the 
following sentiment to the Christian world: ‘‘ They must be 
called to the unity of the Faith by mildness, by persuasion, and 
the giving of charitable advice. Violence is calculated to dis- 
gust those whom mildness and charity would attract.” Innocent 
III. repeats similar sentiments, and cites several of his pre- 
decessors as having done the same: “ Although they [the 
Jews] prefer,” says the ordonnance of Innocent, “ persisting in 
hardness of heart, rather than seek to understand the secrets of 
their Law and so come to the knowledge of Christ, they have 
none the less right to our protection. Hence, since they claim 
our help, we place them under the egis of our protection ; 
and following in the footsteps of our predecessors of happy 
memory—of Calixtus, Eugenius, Alexander, Clement, and Ce- 
lestin—we forbid all, without distinction, to force a Jew to Bap- 
tism, since he who is forced is not esteemed to have the faith.” 
“Let no one,” decrees this same Pope Innocent, ‘ disturb them 
in their days of feast, either by striking them or casting stones ; 
let no one impose upon them on such days, labors which they 
may perform at other times. Such as violate these prohibitions 
shall be excommunicated.” Basnage, a Protestant historian, bears 
the following testimony: ‘“ Of all sovereigns, there has been 
scarcely any whose dominion was milder towards the circumcised 
than that of the popes: they left them full liberty of con- 
science.” * 

Milman, who, though an Episcopalian minister and dean of 
St. Paul’s, wrote history in many respects as though he were a 
Jewish rabbi, makes the following concession : “ Of all European 
_ sovereigns, the popes, with some exceptions, have pursued the 
most generous policy towards the Jews.” + The following we 
extract from the Euxcytlopedia Britannica, one of the most 
bigoted anti-Catholic publications of our later years: “ Practical 
consequences, such as these, the church of course did not counte- 
nance ; the popes set themselves against persecution of the Jews, 


* Histoire des Furfs, vol. ii., part ii., chap. xix. 
t History of the Fews, vol. iii. p. 175 ; edition A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 
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but with imperfect success.” * Bedarride, an Israelite, gives many 
testimonies in the same line, which are to be found in his work, 
Les Juifs en France, en Italie, et en Espagne. ‘ Despite certain 
temporary expulsions,” says this author, “ which struck them 
(the Jews) in certain Italian states, they were able always to re- 
establish themselves ; and the Holy See offered them always a 
refuge” (p. 363). 

Grégoire, unfortunate priest, apostate to Red Republicanism, 
who, dying unrepentant, was denied Christian sepulture, and 
who appeared before the French National Assembly in behalf 
and in the name of the Jews, gives evidence as follows: ‘“ The 
States of the pope were always their (the Jews) terrestrial 
Paradise. Their Ghetto at Rome is yet the same as that in the 
time of Juvenal ; and, as M. de Buffon observes, their families 
are the most ancient Roman families. The enlightened zeal of 
the successors of Peter protected always the remnants of 
Israel.” f 

Finally, we have to submit the official declaration. of the 
“Assembly of Notables of Israel, reunited in Great Sanhedrin,” 
which body was called together by the First Napoleon, during 
his empire, and was to regulate Hebrew affairs. It met at Paris, 
February 4, 1807, and continued sessions until March 4 of the 
same year. During the session of February 5, M. Avigdor, a 
member of the Assembly, or Sanhedrin, presented the following 
resolution: ‘ The Israelite deputies of the Empire of France, and 
of the Kingdom of Italy, at the Hebrew Synod decreed May 30, 
last, penetrated with (a sense of) gratitude for the successive 
favors which the Christian clergy has rendered in all past ages to 
Israelites of various states of Europe; full of gratitude for the 
reception which different pontiffs and many ecclesiastics have ex- 
tended at different times to Israelites of divers countries, when 
barbarity, prejudice, and ignorance had persecuted and expelled 
the Jews from the bosom of society; Resolve, that the expres- 
sion of these sentiments be recorded in the: proces-verbal of this 
day, that it may remain for ever as authentic evidence of the 
gratitude of the Israelites of this Assembly for the benefits. 
which the generations preceding them have received from eccle- 
siastics of different countries of Europe ; Resolved, further, that 
a copy of these sentiments be forwarded to his excellency the 
Minister of Worship.” The presenter of this resolution, . after 
detailing the many favors received by Israel during succeeding 


* Vol, xiii., art. ‘‘ Israel,” p. 431. 
t Motion en faveur des Fuifs, par Grégoire, Curé d’'Emberménil, Député de Nancy, p. 15.. 
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centuries from the popes, concluded his address before the 
Assembly as follows: ‘The people of Israel, always unfortunate, 
and nearly always oppressed, have never had opportunity for 
manifesting recognition for so many favors, a recognition which 
is so much more pleasant (literally sweet, douce) to express, be- 
cause due to men disinterested and doubly respectable. Since 
eighteen centuries the occasion now upon us is the only one 
which has presented itself for making known the sentiments with 
which our hearts are penetrated. This great and happy occa- 
sion is also the most suitable, the. most beautiful, as well as the 
most glorious for expressing, in a marked manner, to ecclesiastics 
our entire gratitude towards them and towards their predecessors. 
Let us hasten, therefore, gentlemen, to profit by this memorable 
era; and let us pay them this just tribute which we owe them; 
let us make these precincts ring with the expression of all our 
gratitude; let us express with solemnity our sincere thanks for 
the successive benefits with which they have heaped the genera- 
tions which have preceded us.” The frocés-verbal, in its conclu- 
sion, informs us that, in addition to adopting the resolution, “the 
assembly applauded the discourse of M. Avigdor.” * 

We must not be understood as contending that the popes did 
not approve of many restrictive measures adopted in different 
ages by various civil governments, as also by councils, synods, 
etc., for protection of state and church against the dangers with 
which they were, from time to time, threatened by Judaism and 
by the Jewish race. To do so would be to falsify history; it 
would be, in addition, to repudiate actions which were just and 
necessary, and which truthful history abundantly vindicates. 
What we do claim, and what has been fully established, is that 
whatever was in the nature of outrage or of unjust persecution 
was consistently discountenanced and resisted by the Papacy, and, 
in fact, by the great body of the Catholic clergy. In light of 
the unquestionable authorities cited, the untruthfulness and malice 
of Rabbi Sonneschein’s onslaught against the Catholic Church, 


and especially the Papacy, must be manifest to all. 


FRANK MCGLOIN. 


New Orleans, La. 


* Froces-Verbal des Séances del Assemblée des Députés Frangais professant la Religion Fuive, 


p. 169; Abbé Lémann, Les /sraélites dans la Société Frangaise, pp. 107, 108; Drumont, Za 


France Fuive, vol. i. 305, et seg. 
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KINSHIP OF SPECIES IN THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


It is the belief of very many naturalists that when Almighty 
God created organic beings he implanted in them two properties, 
namely, Inheritance and Adaptation, which properties have ena- 
bled the immense variety of animal forms which we see around 
us to spring from a few original ones. By inheritance is meant 
the power in the parents of handing down to their offspring 
their essential characters. By adaptation is meant the plastic 
quality which organisms possess, whereby they are able to 
accommodate themselves by modification to changed conditions 
of life. The more we study fossil remains, the more probable 
does this view ‘of creation become. There was an epoch, we’ 
know, in the distant past when implacental mammals, or Mar- 
supials, largely predominated. Then came a time when marsu- 
pials became fewer and fewer, and as they diminished in number 
placental mammals took their place. May we not believe that 
the latter were marsupials which, by this plastic quality of adap- 
tation, were changed with changed surroundings? This is not an 
unreasonable belief, for we discover transitional forms leading 
upward through geological time from the implacentals to the 
placentals, and would not these transitional forms be quite 
enigmatical unless we viewed them as forms developing gradu- 
ally from lower into more highly organized mammals? We 
discover among the fossils of the Jurassic Age birds with teeth 
in their jaws and whose wing-bones were not grown together 
as in birds of our day, but were more or less parted, as are the 
bones of a quadruped’s forefoot, and these bird’s wings were 
armed with claws so that they could seize with their wings; 
they had also a perfect lizard’s tail composed of twenty verte- 
bre, and with feathers not set fan-shaped, but running along the 
whole length of the tail. With these discoveries before them, is 
it strange that most naturalists should consider birds to be an 
offshoot from the great reptile branch of the animal kingdom? 
Paleontology reveals a thread of kinship between the order of 
Pachyderms and the order of Ruminants, at present widely 
separated. It appears at first unreasonable to say that the 
graceful, active antelope is in any way related to the clumsy 
hippopotamus; yet we can trace through numerous intermediate 
forms an almost insensible passage from the heaviest hoof of a 
pachyderm to the lightest hoof of a ruminant. 
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We find also in the Tertiary Age a thread of affinity between 
the horse and the rhinoceros, as well as between the bear and 
the dog. The Amphicyon is more dog than bear; the Hyznarc- 
tas, which succeeds it, is more bear than dog. And putting these 
two forms between the present dog and bear, we find the interval 
which parts them very much lessened, and we are not unwilling 
to believe that they may have had a common ancestor. For a 
good description of many transitional forms we refer the readers 
of THE CATHOLIC WORLD to a work entitled Les Ancétres de 
nos Animaux dans les Temps Géologiques, by Albert Gaudry, 
Professor of Paleontology at the Museum of Natural History, 
Paris. 

If we wish to understand how animals of widely different kinds 
may be genealogically related, and if we wish to discover the 
path which the Creator marked out for nature to follow in order 
to bring about the numberless forms that exist to-day, it is 
necessary to study the laws which affect the relations of various 
species to each other, and which maintain or modify their exist- 
ence as species; and this we may call the study of the physi- 
ology of the animal kingdom. No study is more important to 
one who is fond of nature; but within our limited space we can 
only touch on a few facts which this study embraces, and‘which 
help us to realize its usefulness.. As we cast our eyes over ani- 
mated’ nature we often lose sight of the influence which one 
organism may possess over another organism. Yet it is certain 
that if we change the mode of any animal’s existence, this 
change will influence the fate of other animals in any way de- 
pendent on it. Exterminate the insect-eating birds of a country, 
and immediately there will be a vast increase of insects, which 
will perhaps entirely ruin the grain crops; and then grain-eating 
birds, left without their accustomed food, must either perish or 
change their mode of life. If by long-continued droughts the 
grass of any region be destroyed, the herbivora will disappear, 
and then the carnivora, having no longer any flesh to eat, will 
disappear also, or change their habits. But experiments prove 
that if an animal be able to change its- mode of life and to 
subsist on different food, this change will surely bring about 
modifications in its structure. Hunter, the English anatomist, 
fed a gull on grain for a twelvemonth, and succeeded in harden- 
ing the inner coat of its stomach so that it resembled the stom- 
ach of a pigeon. It has also been proved that the gizzard of -a 
pigeon fed for a long time on: meat is little by little changed 
into the soft-skinned stomach of a carnivorous bird. 
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Von Willich has shown that a frog’s skin assumes a darker 
coloring when the frog is not given enough food. The quality 
of the food also exerts a marked effect. Wallace tells us that 
the Indians of Brazil change the feathers of a parrot—Chrysotis 
festiva—from green to red by feeding it on the fat of a fish 
allied to the shad. We know that the bullfinch turns black if 
fed on hempseed, and butterflies, especially those of the genus ° 
Euprepia, have an abnormal tint when the caterpillars are confined 
to a diet of walnut-leaves. 

It may therefore be reasonably held that, were experiments 
in food carried out on a larger number of animals and for a 
greater length of time, even more fundamental modifications 
might be brought about. 

The absence of light may also cause structural changes. It 
is proved that darkness destroys the eyes of animals, for eyes 
are useless without light, and by the law of degeneration they 
gradually, through disuse, disappear. Here let us observe that 
the facts thus far ascertained leave little doubt that blind animals 
descend from ancestral forms which were not blind. The mole, 
although almost totally sightless, has true eyes which are quite 
invisible outwardly, for they are covered by the skin. Sometimes 
the mole can see a little, for the optic nerve of both eyes is not 
always degenerate, and the images formed on one eye may occa- 
sionally be transmitted to the animal’s sense—consciousness. In 
the embryo of the mole both eyes are found to be connected 
with the brain by perfect optic nerves. It is, however, a curious 
fact that animals with well-developed eyes have been discovered 
in caves where total darkness prevails. Moreover, among certain 
insects living in darkness only the females are blind, and this might 
seem to show that their blindness was not owing to the absence 
of light, otherwise the males, too, would be blind. We may 
ask what use can these male cave-insects have for their eyes? 
An answer has been suggested; namely, that the blind 
females may be phosphorescent, and this light may guide the 
males. to them. It is believed that in the case of fire-flies, 
phosphorescent light serves as a guide between the sexes. 

The greater or less degree of saltness in water has a marked 
influence on animals living in it. It has been proved that salt, 
when in solution in water, may penetrate an animal’s skin without 
the animal’s agency. Place a frog in salt water in such a manner 
that it cannot swallow any of the water, yet it will soon be 
found that the salt has entered its body; and a frog can endure 
a solution of one per cent. of salt without injury. But while it is 
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now generally admitted by naturalists that many fresh-water 
forms may grow accustomed to a life in salt water, and many 
marine forms to a life in fresh water, nevertheless such changes 
must produce marked modifications. The recent experiments of 
Schmankewitsch prove that by adding or diminishing the quan- 
tity of salt in water, certain crustaceans may be made to vary 
so much as to become, in the course of several generations, not 
only of a different species, but of a different genus. 

It is very interesting to study the influence of oxygen in 
water. All the outward parts of an animal which come in con- 
tact with a medium full of oxygen form, as it were, a breathing 
surface ; and any internal portion of an animal may also become 
a breathing surface, provided the medium containing oxygen can 
reach it. But the part or parts which seem best fitted to breathe 
are those to which the term “ organs of respiration” is properly 
applied. It has been proved that in many invertebrate animals 
the mucous membrane of the intestinal canal serves for breath- 
ing; and we know that gills may occur in the intestine of a 
water animal as well as on the outer surface. In some species 
of water-lice gills are found as appendages to the legs, while 
other invertebrates—the common leech, for instance—breathe only 
through the skin. One species of fish—Cobitis fossilis—breathes 
through the intestines—that is, it swallows air-bubbles at the 
surface of the water and thus brings oxygen in direct contact 
with the breathing surface of the intestines. Then, again, under 
certain conditions, the general respiration of the skin of a water 
animal may be so increased as to be enough for the animal’s 
needs, and its special organs for respiration may be dispensed 
with. It has been shown that a frog, when not allowed to come 
to the surface, may live under water as long as it is given food, 
and as long as it is plentifully supplied with fresh water. Here 
skin respiration takes the place of lung respiration. 

The physiological action of the air-breathing organs of animals 
living in air does not differ from that of the skin and gills in 
water-breathing animals; through them the blood is brought into 
the nearest contact with the medium containing oxygen. Yet 
nothing can be conceived more unlike in structure than a fish’s 
gills, the lungs of the higher vertebrates, and the trachee of in- 
sects. The tracheze of insects are exceedingly fine elastic tubes 
ramifying in all directions, and allowing the alternate inspiration 
of fresh air and expiration of impure air; and by those tiny 
tubes the oxygen needed is brought directly to and absorbed by 
all the organs of the insect. 
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So readily may organisms adapt themselves by modification 
to their surroundings that we find water-breathers which are 
able to be air-breathers. Fish, we know, breathe through their 
gills. These are placed at the sides of the head and absorb 
oxygen from a stream of water entering the mouth, and which, 
after bathing the gills, flows out behind through the gill-openings. 
We might, therefore, take fish to be animals adapted solely to a 
life in the water. Yet there are several kinds of fish which not 
only can breathe out of water, but which spend no small part of 
their life out of water. The Periophthalmus and Boleophthalmus 
skip along the sand near the water’s edge in quest of mollusks 
and insects. Like all fish, they have true gills, but these do not 
fill up the bronchial cavities, which in their case hold air 
as well as water, and we may consider these organs as lungs 
which have developed by modification of a part of the water- 
breathing cavity. And the fishes which have such gills, and 
which are consequently able to exist out of water, may be 
looked upon as amphibians. Hence, we see that an organ which 
at one time acts as a lung may at another time become a water- 
breathing organ. But this is not so surprising when we know 
that in snails a gill cavity has by modification become finally 
changed into a lung. And this surely God-planned power of 
modification has no doubt saved many organisms from extinction; 
it may have enabled them to escape from enemies encroaching 
on their native domain, be it land or water, or it may have en- 
abled them to procure food when it had become wanting in the 
medium in which they originally dwelt. The porpoise, although 
seemingly a fish, is not a fish, and it is not improbable that its 
remote ancestor may have lived on the land, whence some 
enemy or some unfavorable condition drove it away. Yet 
through the plastic quality of adaptation it has so taken on the 
guise of a fish that many people are surprised when they are 
told it is a mammal. 

There are eminent naturalists who believe that fertile cross- 
breeding between animals of two different species may have been 
one of the means’ by which new forms have originated. The 
possibility of such fertile cross-breeding can no longer be 
doubted, and it is interesting to know that in hybrids may be 
found characters which do not belong to either parent, while 
hybrids have sometimes been described as distinct species. It is 
positively known that the rabbit has crossed with the hare, the 
tiger with the lion, the polar bear with the brown bear, the dog 


with the jackal and the wolf. Nor are the newly originated 
YOL, LI —16 
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hybrid forms always sterile, as was formerly believed. Hybrids 
between the jackal and the dog, and between the dog and the 
wolf, stay fertile for many generations. Nor are the instances 
which are known of successful hybridization confined to animals 
under man’s influence. Fertile union of hybrids has occurred in 
a state of nature; for instance, between the domestic cat and 
Felis torquato, described by Cuvier as a distinct species. Pro- 
fessor Siebold, in his great work on the fresh-water fishes of 
Germany, describes no fewer than eight hybrids, which other 
naturalists had described not only as different species, but actually 
as types of special genera. 

It is interesting to know that the mollusk forming the genus 
Onchidium has in certain localities eyes on its back as well as 
on its head, and these dorsal eyes, while simple in structure, are 
similar in type to the eyes of vertebrates. In both: we find what 
is known as the ‘blind spot’ (the spot where the optic nerve 
pierces the outer skin of the eye), and this mollusk is the only 
invertebrate possessing the eyes of a vertebrate. Professor 
Semper, in his excellent work entitled Animal Life as affected 
by the Natural Conditions of Existence, tells us that this mollusk 
lives on the sea-shore, and that in the same neighborhood may 
be found the Periophthalmus, a fish which, as we know, is able 
to skip along the sand and whose chief food is this very 
mollusk. 

Now, Professor Semper believes that the presence of the 
Periophthalmus may account for the development of these eyes 
(sometimes ninety in number) on the back of the Onchidium. This 
mollusk is incapable of fleeing from an enemy, it has no pro- 
tecting shell like other mollusks, and it is consequently very 
much exposed to capture by this’ singular fish, which is 
almost as nimble out of water as in the water. 

Professor Semper’s hypothesis is that when the helpless On- 
chidium perceives through its dorsal eyes a Periophthalmus leap- 
ing toward it, it quickly contracts its whole body, and by doing 
so the minute glands with which its back is studded eject count- 
less globules of an offensive secretion which strike the fish and 
cause it to turn aside. 

What renders this hypothesis a probable one is that wherever 
the Periophthalmus is found, there, too, is found this mollusk 
provided with eyes on its back; while in places where the 
Periophthalmus does not exist, there this mollusk may be found, 
but without dorsal eyes. 

We have seldom read anything more interesting than Professor 
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Semper’s account of his actual observations of all the stages of 
development of these eyes as they take place in nature. He 
has been able to detect the very process of their formation from 
the simplest conditions of a cell or group of cells containing 
within themselves the elements of modification, first into an 
organ capable only of distinguishing light and shadow, and then, 
under the influence of natural selection, into a perfected organ, 
a true eye, which might give warning of the approach of a 
Periophthalmus.* 

We close by saying that the study of the physiology of the 
animal kingdom has strengthened our belief in the constancy of 
a species being dependent on the constancy of the external con- 
ditions. When. the conditions of life change, the changes will 
effect a selection among the animals exposed to them and thus 
bring about, in the long course of ages, the transformation of one 
species into another. Professor Albert Gaudry, in the work 
already mentioned, Les Ancétres de nos Animaux dans les Temps 
Géologiques, says: “Les hommes qui étudient le monde vivant 
ont pu croire a la fixité des espéces, mais ceux qui scrutent les 
temps géologiques sont plutdt portés a penser que le changement 
est l’essence des créatures : l’activité de Dieu semble s’étre mani- 
festée par des modifications incessantes qui, en donnant de la 
variété 4 la nature, ont contribué a sa beauté.’’+ 


WILLIAM SETON. 


* When we speak of teeth we always associate them with the mouth of an organism. 
Yetso far does nature go to adapt special organs for an animal's preservation that teeth 
may actually be developed in the stomach. It is known that snakes of the genus Dasypeltis, 
which are found in Africa, swallow birds’ eggs whole and never crush the shell in doing so 
lest some of the contents might be spilt. Now, this snake is provided with teeth in the fore 
part of the stomach, and these tiny teeth pierce through the coat of the stomach just far enough 
to break the egg-shell as it passes through. 

t ‘‘ Those who study the living world may believe in the fixity ot species, but those who 
search closely the geological ages are rather inclined to believe that change is the essence of 
created beings: the activity of God seems to have manifested itself by incessant modifications 
which, by giving variety to nature, have contributed to her beauty, ’ ' 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE REPUBLIC OF HAYTI.* 


I. 


“ONLY give him a fair chance,” the friends of the negro have 
been reiterating since the emancipation, ‘and you will see what 
he will do for himself.” And then somebody has been sure to 
say, “ Look at Hayti.” 

Looking at Hayti through the newspapers is one thing; 
spending several weeks in the capital of the Black Republic is 
another, particularly if exceptional opportunity is afforded for a 
study of her problems, the currents of her social and political life, 
and the significance of missionary effort in her behalf. Port-au- 
Prince is missionary headquarters, Catholic and Protestant. Look 
upon your map and see where it is situated: at the bottom of the 
cul-de-sac deeply penetrating the western shore of the island which 
is the very key to the West Indies. Now, if you “read up” 
Port-au-Prince before taking passage on an “Atlas Line” or 
“Royal Mail,” the probabilities are you will decide to stay at 
home; at least, not to land upon a shore of which little that is 
good has been said since Columbus painted it in glowing colors 
to Queen Isabella. The modern West Indian tourist looks at it 
from the outer harbor (and that with his handkerchief at his 
nose, as some tell us), and the tourists’ reports do not contradict 
each other. . . . “The dirtiest city on the face of the 
earth, . . .’’ “The most fever-stricken of all pestilential 
localities. . . .” “The nest of the viper revolution.” Sir 
Spencer St. John, at present the authority upon Hayti, cautions 
foreigners against.the salted meat in the markets, lest they con- 
sume human remains. And Froude, who spent perhaps two 
hours ashore, says the boulevards are as foul as pig-sties, and 
that forty thousand: persons have died there of fever in a single 
year; that black dukes and marquises drive over the poor 
white trash, and that the Roman Catholic clergy barely subsist 
upon the support given them by those who are outwardly Cath- 
olics, but who are in reality African pagans, practising voudoo 
rites under the ritual of the church. 

Never mind what took me to Hayti. Suffice my assuring 
you that I have seen Hayti within the last six months, and that 


* The writer of this article is not a Catholic.—EDITOR. 
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I have spent a part of October and November in Port-au-Prince. 
I may not dwell upon the unhappy history of Hayti, one of the 
bloodiest pages of the French Revolution. Suffice it to say it is 
now eighty-six years since the blacks of Hayti emancipated them- 
selves and France gave up the island, which had been called 
“the gem of the Bourbon crown,” the Black Republic incor- 
porating in its constitution that significant clause: ‘‘ No white 
man, whatever his nationality, shall be permitted to land on the 
Haytian territory with the title of master or proprietor, nor shall 
he be able, in future, to acquire there either real estate or the 
rights of a Haytian.” The flag of the Black Republic is the 
French flag reversed—the white left out. 

The established church was and still is the Roman Catholic, 
but the deep-rooted jealousy of white domination makes its rela- 
tion to the Pope somewhat unique. The head of the state, the 
President of Hayti, is head of the church. _ “ The anomaly is 
presented,” wrote Redpath in 1861, “of a democratic Catholic 
Church—a church without a bishop or any grade of superior 
clergy. . . . The Haytian ruler has always refused to abdi- 
cate his chieftainship; and the pope, on the other hand, has 
inflexibly insisted on absolute ‘control in ecclesiastical affairs. 
The difficulty has at last been overcome by the concession on 
the part of the pope of the most liberal concordat. . . . It 
provides that the bishop shall be appointed by the president, 
subject to the confirmation of the pope ; and to this bishop shall 
be given the power of nominating the priests, subject to the 
approval of the president. . . . The church in Hayti is sup- 
ported by the contributions of its members and by an annual 
stipend made by the government for the repair of ecclesiastical 
edifices. The law fixes the rate of honorariums for various reli- 
gious services, and these are paid to a church warden, who is 
also a_ civil officer, and who expends the fund under the direc- 
tion of the communal council for the use of the church, one part 
being paid to the priest and his assistants, and the rest expended 
for vestments, etc. The offerings made at baptisms, marriages, and 
the like are the exclusive income of the priest.” 

From the date of the first settlement of the white man in 
the new world, December, 1492, San Domingo, as the whole 
island was originally called, has been under the control of the 
Catholic Church. Protestantism was not introduced until 1816. 
The Haytian Catholics have never persecuted Protestants, yet 
Protestantism has not yet succeeded in getting a really strong 
foothold on the island. The country is emphatically Catholic. 
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So much so that I felt justified in saying to some good Metho- 
dists there that even they had acquired “ the Catholic cast” in a 
good many ways. Of course there is a marked contrast between 
the old houses of the Catholic religious orders, both in size, 
appointments, and numbers, and the missions of the Protestants. 
The schools for the better class—the girls’ seminaries parti- 
cularly—and the hospitals are almost entirely Catholic, if not 
wholly so. The daughters of the wealthy are sent to the con- 
vents of France, the sons to the best Catholic schools of Paris. 
Some two thousand Haytians, I was told, visit Paris almost 
annually. 

Only for what has been done by the Roman Catholic Church, 
and the comparatively recent and still nebulous missions of Pro- 
testantism, Hayti might seem to have reason for saying, as 
she does say through her leading citizens: ‘“ We have been 
boycotted by civilization ever since we declared our inde- 
pendence.”’ 

There isa measure of truth in the statement. This fierce, 
half-barbaric child of the French Revolution, this unfortunate off- 
spring of race-hatred, demanded the vigilant guardianship of 
civilized Christendom in a greater degree than new-born nation- 
alities often do. MHayti is our next-door neighbor. She holds 
the keys of the West Indies, and the control of those keys is 
becoming more and more a subject of the utmost importance. 
Her harbors are bound to be on the grand highway of the 
world’s commerce at no distant day. And who knows but 
Hayti is the Canaan for the black race ? 

From the generalities of this subject, let me pass to parti- 
culars, to some of my personal experiences in the field at 
Port-au-Prince. 


Il. 


] had been several days in “the dirtiest city on the face 
of the earth’ when I passed on the street one morning a Sister 
of Charity. She was alone and on foot. Only the women of 
the peasantry walk in the streets of Port-au-Prince. This woman 
was making her way unattended through the creole, chattering 
rabble of soldiers, market-women, and donkeys, and watching 
her and the marked respect she received, I felt that I had 
discovered at last the clue I had strangely overlooked in my 
endeavor to get at the head springs of mission-work in Hayti. 
There was the power which, if exercised aright, could shape 
Hayti's future for righteousness. 
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A few Sunday mornings after (being the day following 
Hypolite’s triumphant return to Port-au-Prince) found me ring- 
ing at the wicket-gate of the Sisters of St. Joseph de Cluny. 
A good Catholic, the leading physician of Port-au-Prince, Dr. 
Terres, the United States vice-consul, had arranged for my 
reception, and the sisters had invited me to attend High Mass in 
their chapel at 7.30 that morning, when I might see the one 
hundred and fifty or more Haytian girls of their school at ser- 
vice. .A high wall concealed the chapel and court and the 
several houses of the palm-shaded enclosure from the world 
outside—shutting out a far different picture from the one inside 
the gate. Outside, although the school is in the pleasantest 
suburbs of the city, one could not forget he was in Port-au- 
Prince. Inside, one could easily fancy he was in a picturesque 
old convent of France. The well-kept grounds, the immaculate 
cleanliness and perfect order, the grateful shade, was something 
one must be a home-sick guest in a wretched West Indian 
hotel to fully appreciate. 

An English-speaking sister received me—long a willing exile 
from her native land—and chatting with her in the home-like 
reception room was like waking from a dream. There was an 
elegant yet severe simplicity in the furnishing of the room. A 
portrait of Anne Marie Javouhey, fondatrice de la Congrégation 
de Saint-Joseph de Cluny, hung upon the wall with other 
engravings. Two pianos were in the room, and many books. 
Several sisters came in to welcome me. Only one or two of 
them could speak English, a fact, however, which did not inter- 
fere greatly with our intercourse. But the girls were standing 
outside in line, and must not be kept waiting, and we stepped 
out upon the veranda to see them, as they stood singing a 
hymn of praise—a prelude to the processional hymn with which. 
they would enter the chapel. Black girls all of them, very 
black the majority, with pronounced negro features, their ages 
ranging from six to twenty, if I guess aright. The daughter of 
President Hypolite was among them, and not a few Pro- 
testants, I was told, Bishop Holiy’s daughter having attended 
the school prior to his removal to the country. 

The girls were dressed in a becoming and simple uniform— 
black gowns of some light wool texture; white, broad-brimmed 
Leghorn hats, tastefully trimmed with straw-colored ribbon, a 
little veil of black lace thrown back over the crown. The color 
of the sash worn by each girl—red, blue, or purple—indicated 
her scholarship and class standing. Singing, they preceded us 
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into the chapel,-where they reverently took their places, follow- 
ing the service with a devout demeanor that was most impres- 
sive, while their rendering of the chants was something I shall 
never forget. The priest was one of the fathers from the Semi- 
nary St. Martial, a boys’ classical school in Port-au-Prince. At 
the close of the Mass he read a pastoral letter from the arch- 
bishop, stating that the clergy of Hayti had been accused of 
meddling in the politics of the country, which the archbishop 
affirmed to be wholly false, praying that his people might be 
loyal to the new administration. After the service several of the 
music class were invited into the parlor, and their remarkable 
proficiency upon the piano added greatly to our enjoyment. 
Their teacher was a native Haytian sister of exceptional ability. 
While the order is under the superintendence of white women, 
and composed chiefly of them, there is, happily, nothing like a 
color line to mar its catholicity. Dr. Terres came in to see a 
sick sister, and the-most excellent of wine was served; the 
music and the pleasant converse making even a foreigner unac- 
customed to tropical heat forget how fast the hours were slipping 
on to the noontime, when all but natives reasonably dread the 
sun. “The innate lawlessness of the Haytian girl,” said the 
sisters, “is the great difficulty we have to deal with—their inborn 
rebellion against authority, their false ideas of /éberté.” 

The Sisters of St. Joseph de Cluny have fourteen houses in 
Hayti, six of which are in Port-au-Prince. The principal house 
is the one I visited, a first-class seminary for girls, where the 
course of instruction is the same as that of the best European 
establishments. Four of the Cluny sisters are at the seminary St. 
Martial, having charge of the housekeeping and of the infirmary. 
They also care for the younger boys of the brothers’ school in 
Port-au-Prince. The other schools of the order are as follows: 
Cape Haytien, 150 pupils; Gonaives, 250; St. Marc, 150; 
Cayes, 170; Baraderes, 160; Aquin, 90; Jacmel, 125; Petion- 
ville, 50. 

The order began its mission in Hayti in 1864 under the 
special protection of Archbishop Cestard du Cosquen, who in- 
vited them to the island during the presidency of Geffrard. 
Since then, they say, they have been duly appreciated by every 
administration, and by the people at large. They suffered 
greatly in the revolution just over (let us hope it zs over). Their 
hospit#! outside of the wall was burned by the retreating troops 
of Legitime in the summer of 1888. 

Leitime was a devout Catholic. Hypolite is what Episco- 
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palians would call ‘more evangelical.” Although a Catholic, 
Legitime burned a good part of the city before surrendering it 
to Hypolite; some seven hundred dwelling: houses being de- 
stroyed, to say nothing of public buildings. 

The sisters are by no means confident that a stable govern- 
ment has yet been established. Their experience makes them 
doubtful of the permanence of any administration in that land 
of revolution, but they are doing their best, with the help of 
Christ, for the salvation of a land which, without their ministry 
and that of their fellow-laborers, would be desolate indeed. 


JANE MARSH PARKER. 





CARDINAL GIBBONS’ “ OUR CHRISTIAN HERITAGE.” * 


WHATEVER comes from the pen of the illustrious author of the 
Faith of Our Fathers cannot fail to be of the highest impor- 
tance and, without exaggeration we may add, of national interest. 
By his position the cardinal is justly looked upon as the spokes- 
man of the Catholic Church in the United States; by his tact 
and prudence, and the patriotic interest he takes in all the burn- 
ing questions of the day, he has acquired an influence over all 
classes of our people second to none, and there is no respectable 
body of citizens, whatever its religious convictions may be, that 
does not receive his counsels and warnings with respect and con- 
sideration. The Catholic Congress recently held in Baltimore has 
proved, beyond all question, to those who needed such proof, that 
the Catholic body is a powerful intellectual .factor in our still 
young and vigorous nation, which must be taken into account in 
all national questions, and the Cardinal-Archbishop of Baltimore is, 
by excellence, the representative of Catholic thought and the 
exponent of Catholic views. For this reason it was that the 
new work, which was spoken of from time to time, was waited 
for with so much impatience. 

It was published at a most appropriate time, just when the 
prelates and clergy from every part of the Union had assembled 
in Baltimore to celebrate the centenary of the Catholic hierarchy, 
and it will remain one of the most lasting mementos of that 
glorious occasion. 


* We call our readers’ special attention to this article, as well on account of its great 
intrinsic merit as of the importance of the work which it reviews.—EDITOR. 
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In the beautiful introduction the object of the work is laid 
down with the gentle unction which characterizes all the car- 
dinal’s written and spoken words. It is not polemical; it does 
not pretend to deal with the controversies which for centuries have 
been carried on between those professing different forms of Chris- 
tianity. The intention is to erect and strengihen the platform 
upon which all who believe in Christ and accept his teachings 
may find a firm foothold to battle against the common foe. The 
very foundations not merely of Christian life but of society and 
of the fatural law are being sapped; the seeds planted by the 
atheistic schools of France and Germany are bearing their disas- 
trous fruits; the very atmosphere is rank with unbelief; they who 
think for themselves, and they who think by proxy—and these 
latter are, alas! in the vast majority—are infected with the new 
ideas whith, logically carried out, must in time overthrow our 
civilization itself. The cardinal’s work is addressed to all who 
are honestly seeking the confirmation and vindication of the 
Christian truth which is their heritage; to those especially who, for 
some reason or another, such as “association, the absence of 
Christian training, a distorted education, and pernicious reading, 
have not only become estranged from the specific teachings of the 
Gospel, but whose moral and religious nature has received such 
a shock that they have only a vague and undefined faith even 
in the truths of natural religion underlying Christianity.” 

The cardinal gives up as hopeless any effort to influence the 
professional infidel, even as Catholics have learned to avoid as 
productive of evil rather than good the controversies with pro- 
fessional Protestants which were so much in vogue half a cen- 
tury ago. The cardinal credits these professional unbelievers with 
“judging everything from their own narrow standpoint”; in our 
judgment it seems that nothing but malice, or self-interest, or (to 
give them the advantage of the most charitable interpretation) 
intellectual crookedness can explain their isolated and monstrous 
position. For a monstrosity is anything out of the common 
order of nature, and the cardinal shows by arguments brought 
forward from every class of men and from every period of. his- 
tory that they who deny the existence of God, for instance, are 
as much out of the common order of nature as the Siamese 
Twins or the Chinese Giant—they are either frauds or freaks. 
With minds so constituted or determined all argument would be 
vain, and they are wisely excluded from the list of those who 
may be bettered by a perusal of this interesting volume. But 
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for souls harassed with doubt, and anxious for some prop for 
their shattered faith, it must be a priceless boon to find solid 
ground beneath their feet. Much of the doubt of the present 
day is not so much the effect of positive unbelief as of igno- 
rance and perplexity with regard to the true doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and consequently of inability to answer the captious 
questions in which modern sophists have dressed up very old 
difficulties. To these honest doubting souls Our Christian Hert- 
tage is especially addressed, though even firm believers will 
derive therefrom much profit and consolation, for it quiets doubts 
and answers difficulties by showing the faultless beauty and un- 
assailable strength and reasonableness of Christian teaching, with 
earnest words of warning ot the dangers that will follow to our 
moral and physical life if that teaching be neglected. 

The first fourteen chapters treat of God and man, and their 
relations to one another, as natural reason dictates, indepen- 
dently of revelation. 

The two arguments for the existence of God, drawn from the 
order which marks the external world, and from the united testi- 
mony of every people in every age of the world’s history, are 
developed with much grace and vigor. The former of these 
arguments is irresistible, and there is no man who can evade 
the force of it; “for the invisible things of him, from the creation 
of the world, are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made; his eternal power also and divinity; so that they 
are inexcusable” (Rom. i. 20). 

When we consider the glorious beauty and order throughout 
all creation, the regularity with which the seasons succeed to 
one another, the intricate provision which has been made for 
every living thing upon the earth’s surface; when we consider 
the great worlds and systems all about us, rolling and plunging 
through space yet never deflecting from the orbits marked out 
for them, where the least irregularity would be followed with 
universal chaos; when we examine the exquisite workmanship 
displayed in the tiniest blade of grass between our feet, and see 
everywhere the means so exquisitely adapted to the end, who 
can resist the conclusion of a mighty intelligence and will that 
has fashioned and brought all this varied beauty and stupendous 
power into being? It is an insult to our intelligence to ask us 
to ascribe to chance or fate any portion of this complex machin- 
ery. As the cardinal well remarks, ‘“ The most ignorant peasant 
will recognize order in the disciplined march of an army, and 
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disorder in the pell-mell rout of a mob”; and the most ignorant 
peasant will just as surely argue from the existence of order to 
the existence of an ordering intelligence. His ideas of God 
may be coarse and stupid, as anthropomorphic as you please; 
he may represent the Supreme Being under the form of a frisky 
old Jupiter, or a more dignified yet no less frail Deus; or it 
may take the higher form of a vague indefinite Great Spirit 
proclaiming himself in thunder and lightning, yet irresistibly man 
is driven to the knowledge of an intelligence superior to himself, 
and the first cause of all that is. | This involves no complex 
process of reasoning; it is as simple as the law of cause and 
effect ; indeed, so spontaneous and ready is it that several schools 
of thought have tried to explain it by innate ideas or by a blind 
instinct of the intellectual faculty. It is not to be wondered at, 
then, that no people of ancient or modern times—indeed we may 
add, no single individual enjoying the right use of his intellect— 
has ever seriously denied the existence of God. The car- 
dinal brings forth a vast amount of proof from the writings of 
the great men of every age, and from the accounts of travellers 
and missionaries from every land. Prejudice and ignorance spring 
from local, mutable causes, and are necessarily limited within the 
narrow circumference of changeable circumstances; the universal 
voice of man is the infallible voice of nature herself, and she pro- 
claims aloud the existence of God. ‘Men had, indeed,” observes 
Cicero, quoted by the cardinal, “false notions regarding the Deity 
[for that involves profound and complex reasoning], but they all 
acknowledge a divine nature and energy.” 

It is to be regretted, we think, that the illustrious author 
did not deal professedly with the form of infidelity which is 
really the only one in our day that claims to be respectable, 
and, by a very old trick, cloaks its inherent wickedness—and we 
have no hesitation-in adding, its stupidity—under an impressive 
Greek name, Agwosticism. How much less fashionable the sys- 
tem might have been, at least in America, if it had been called 
by its English equivalent, Know-nothingism! The agnostic does 
not directly question the truth of the existence of God; he 
claims to be neither a theist nor an atheist, but to have found 
the happy mean between the two extremes—the dividing line 
whereon two contradictories can be verified. His position is, 
that if there be a God, he is unknowable; we can predicate 
nothing whatsoever of him, because he must necessarily be a 
being of whom we can form no concept whatsoever ; indeed. 
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his very existence cannot be conceived except by means of 
propositions which are self-contradictory, such as the infinite 
time in which he was, or the infinite space which he filled with 
his necessarily all-pervading presence. Thus the agnostic con- 
structs a monstrosity; puts up as the God of the Christians—or 
of the intelligent heathen, for that matter—a bundle of contra- 
dictions and absurdities, has humor enough to see how ludicrous 
it is, knocks it down from the pin to which he had fastened it, 
and then gravely imagines he has dealt a deadly blow to the 
foundation of the whole system of Christianity. It is clear that 
a god who is the offspring of human ingenuity or imagination 
must of necessity be a contradiction, quite as much as a god 
would be whom human hands had fashioned, and into whose soul 
a human breath had breathed the breath of life; but what 
Christian, pray, bends the knee to such a monster as the 
agnostic conceives to be the supreme Lord of all? 

It is true that Agnosticism is refuted with very old princi- 
ples—indeed, the very same with which the sophisms of Lucre- 
tius and Epicurus and Epictetus were overthrown thousands of 
years ago; but these principles must be applied according to 
the necessities of the time. Agnosticism is nothing, after all, but 
the evolution of the sensism of Locke, or the scientific doubt of 
Des Cartes, or the mental forms of Kant; it is a conglomeration 
of all, and the real name for the new agnosticism is the very 
old word scepticism, which, however, had fallen into such bad 
odor that it had to be changed. The vast majority of men are 
unable to manage an abstract principle and follow it throughout 
all its dizzy windings to the very end of the thread; some one 
else must do the thinking for them, and then they can follow, 
or, at least, imagine they can, which comes to the same thing. 
We know of no one better fitted than Cardinal Gibbons to show 
in a popular way the shallowness of modern agnostic reasoning 
and the real truth which is impugned by the followers of Hux- 
ley and Spencer; and therefore it is a source of regret to us that 
the cardinal did not dwell at greater length upon this point, 
which is one of the most serious dangers to our Christian heri- 
tage in the present day. 

The chapter on Conscience as bearing testimony to the ex- 
istence of God—as just, and good, and holy, and all-seeing, and 
as a providential Governor—is written with great clearness and 
force. It is not necessary to go out of ourselves for a convinc- 
ing proof that there is One above us upon whom we are de- 
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pendent, to whom we are responsible. It is the “still small 
voice” within us proclaiming a difference between right and 
wrong independently of the judgments or opinions of other men; 
it points to a law, and a law without a lawgiver is inconceiv- 
able. ‘A law _ constantly acting, universally asserted, in- 
wardly enforced, supposes a living, omnipotent, omnipresent law- 
giver.” 

After treating of the omnipresence of God, and the practical 
lessons to be drawn therefrom, the cardinal takes up the question 
of Divine Providence. This subject doubtless is beset with many 
difficulties, but the cardinal gives us the key to the solution of 
all of them. ‘‘To judge correctly of God’s providence, we must 
bear in mind, first, that man’s soul is immortal; secondly, that 
his duration will be eternal; and thirdly, that the day of reckoning 
will come at the term of this mortal life.’ There is the solution of 
all our difficulties on this vexing and important point. Why am / 
miserable while 4e is happy? Why do I suffer the pinches of 
poverty while such another, notorious for his wicked life, is roll- 
ing in wealth? Why is one confined for years bed-ridden while 
another employs the -robust health that has been given to him 
only to indulge more heedlessly his disorderly inclinations? Be- 
cause sickness and health, wealth and poverty, sorrow and re- 
joicing, are in the sight of God indifferent—indifferent means to 
an end, which end shall be everlasting. Man’s good or evil 
fortune is to be measured by this end only; God’s providence 
directs all things gently to this alone. The glorious Edmund Cam- 
pion won the crown of life by long years of imprisonment, by fre 
quent application of the rack and the torture, and finally by 
strangulation and butchery at Tyburn; would even his name have 
been preserved if he had carried out the promise of social and civil 
distinction of his younger years at Oxford? Stanislaus Kostka died 
at the early age of eighteen; if he had lived longer, would he 
have been honored by the Catholic Church as one of the greatest 
saints in her annals? St. Benedict Joseph Labre is great because 
he spent his years in poverty and beggary; would his life have 
had any influence upon posterity if he had been the czar of all 
the Russias? Not, then, by the brief span of mortal years is 
man’s destiny to be measured, and consequently we are not to 
estimate God’s providence by the ups and downs of this perish- 
able life; man’s destiny is an everlasting one, and it is in this 
light only that divine providence is to be viewed and scru- 
tinized ; it is from this standpoint, and this alone, that a complete 
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answer can be given to the difficulties usually brought forward 
under this head.* 

After having established the truth of God’s existence and of 
his goodness to us, the cardinal discusses the duties and obliga- 
tions on our side which flow as necessary corollaries from the 
preceding. Worship, prayer, gratitude to God, and, above all, 
the shaping of our wills in accordance with the demands of the 
divine will—all this follows immediately from the relations that 
exist between God and man. Nor is God’s will unknown to us; 
it is manifested within us by the voice of conscience, and outside 
of us in the voice of them of whom it was said, ‘‘ He that heareth 
you heareth me.” Those very visitations of Providence that fill 
our hearts with anguish and dismay, and cause dark doubts to 
obscure our minds if indeed there be really after all an infi- 
nitely good God directing man’s destiny—these very disasters 
may be blessings in disguise to make the soul look into itself, 
and to become alive to the vanity and futility of all earthly joy 
and worldly prosperity, in order that it may more readily labor 
for the things that are eternal. 

After bringing forward an array of arguments for the immor- 
tality of the soul, the cardinal discusses the question of Eternal 
Punishment, not from the standpoint of revealed truth, but of 
natural reason. It is not the object of the cardinal to demon- 
strate positively the reality of an eternal punishment for sin, 
but simply to show the reasonableness of it; that there is nothing 
in the doctrine repugnant to the dictates of right reason; nay, 
more, that the infinite sanctity of God and the heinous nature 
of sin seem rather to demand such a chastisement. “It is usu- 
ally,” writes the cardinal, ‘‘ malefactors that have defied the law 
and that are punished for its violation who condemn our criminal 
code as too severe; and it is only such as choose to be rebels 


* Since writing the above we have come across some of Mr. Ingersoll’s puzzles in the 
December number of the North American Review. The cruelties of nature cannot harmonize, 
he says, with the goodness and wisdom of God. The theist will find it impossible to account 
for earthquakes, storms, fever, war, flood, slavery, and a host of other inconveniences. Now, it 
man were created to be free from all these miseries, it might indeed shake one’s faith to see 
the world filled with them; but if they are one and all indifferent means to a higher and nobler 
end, we failto see that Mr. Ingersoll has scored a point. He might as well ask, How account 
for the fact that one man is black and another white, and another copper-colored, and yet 

_another red-skinned? Besides, the theist's faith is not based upon things he cannot account 
for, but on things that can be accounted for only on the supposition of an all-wise, all-good, 
all-powerful Creator. In the same number of the Revzew Lord Wolseley asks: ‘‘ It [war] is a 
fearful evil, but an evil for which greater good often compensates. Would the United States 
now prefer to have had no Washington, no Lincoln, none of the many heroes of the War of 
Independence and of the Civil War, in order to blot out the record of all war from its history ?’” 
The Christian believes that no evil of this life is without its compensation in the life to come— 
nay, that the very miseries of this life may be the means to a greater reward. 
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against God that insist upon calling him tyrant.” After dispos- 
ing of the objection that such a punishment is unjust because 
out of proportion with the offence, the cardinal rejects in a few 
lines the objection, much more frequently urged, that it is opposed 
to the divine mercy and clemency. God’s mercy is not to be 
considered in itself as something separate and torn away from 
his other attributes. God is a perfect being, and in him who is 
the exemplar of all beauty and order the most perfect order is 
to be found. ‘“ His mercy cannot absorb his other attributes ; it 
cannot run counter to his justice, his sanctity, and that moral 
order he has established in the world: The higher appreciation 
one has for benevolence, truth, chastity, and moral rectitude, the 
greater is his antipathy to the opposite vices. Now, God, whose 
love for virtue knows no bounds, must by the very nature of his 
being have an immeasurable aversion for all iniquity, and there- 
fore he can never be reconciled to the sinner so long as he 
voluntarily clings to sin. God exults not in the sufferings of his 
creatures, but in the manifestation of his eternal attributes.”” This 
reasoning would seem to lead to the conclusion that God could 
never again be reconciled to one who had grievously offended 
him; we are willing to take the conclusion. That God is ready 
to take back the repentant sinner appears, in some respects, 
more difficult to understand than that he will punish for all 
eternity those who have voluntarily turned away from him, and 
rebelled against his sweet law. 

With the opening of the fifteenth chapter the cardinal brings 
forward a splendid series of arguments for the divinity of Jesus 
Christ, and the truth of the faith which he brought into the 
world, and of the church which he founded. The Divinity of 
Christ is proved first of all by the testimony of the Apostles and 
of our Blessed Lord himself, who on every occasion sought to 
impress upon his followers that he was indeed the One who was 
to come, the Only-begotten of the Father, the Christ who will 
come again in power and majesty. Nothing can be more con- 
vincing than that Christ claimed to be God, and demanded for 
himself the worship that is due to God alone. There is a class 
of writers at the present time who deny that Christ was God, 
yet admit that he was the greatest teacher the earth has ever. 
seen, the noblest character that ever moved amongst men. ‘“ He 
was a moral teacher, pure and simple,” writes -one of these 
modern admirers of this great purely human doctor, “and as an 
inculcator of moral ideas he stands at the summit of mankind. 
His teachings were the simplest and loftiest, his life was the 
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noblest and most self-sacrificing, that literature and history pre- 
sent to our gaze.” And yet this learned pundit rejects with 
scorn the idea of Jesus Christ being the Son of God, for the 
very simple reason that in his heart he had said, There is no 
God. Now, Christ’s teaching and the history of Christ’s life we 
have only from his disciples, whd revered him as God, to whom 
over and over again he had declared himself to be the Son of 
God. If, then, he was in reality not God, does it not follow that 
he was the greatest impostor andthe wiliest deceiver that ever 
sought to lead men astray ? Was he not the most immoral teacher 
that “ literature and history present to our gaze”? The second 
proof of our Lord’s divinity is taken from his miracles and 
especially from his resurrection. “If Christ be not risen,” says 
St. Paul, “ your faith is vain”; and the Christian of to-day is 
ready to let Christianity stand or fall with the truth or falseness 
of Christ’s resurrection. Let the enemies of Christianity dis- 
prove this one fact, and we will submit ; let its advocates con- 
tinually recur to it, and they have a complete vindication of 
their faith. We refer the reader to the brief but convincing 
demonstrations of Cardinal Gibbons, who has condensed here in a 
wonderfully lucid form most of the arguments with which theo- 
logians are wont to strengthen and make impregnable this bulwark 
of Christian faith. If he had stopped here, his work would have 
been done ; no stronger argument for our Christian heritage can 
be brought forward than that it is the inheritance we have 
received from the Son of God; the teachings that have been 
delivered by infallible truth need no confirmation ; the precepts 
given by him who is the Supreme Lord and Master of men’s 
minds and bodies require neither palliation nor explanation. 

But the cardinal goes further; he contrasts the effects of 
Christ’s teaching with the results of pagan practices and the 
necessary consequences of modern atheistic and materialistic 
principles. Although the pagan of ancient and modern times 
had the advantage over the modern infidel in that he did not 
deny the existence of God, yet that belief had little or no 
influence in the practical affairs of his life, and thus the triumph 
of modern infidelity would surely and infallibly lead us back to 
the awful state of thifigs which reigned in the world before 
Christianity came to elevate and purify. Like causes produce 
like effects, and no reflecting man can fail even nowadays to 
see the old pagan abominations advancing step by step as the 
influence of Christianity recedes. Fain would we follow the 
author page by page through his beautiful work, but we prefer 
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the reader should peruse it carefully by himself, and ponder 
deeply upon its wholesome doctrines. We call especial attention, 
however, to the chapters upon the relative influences of pagan- 
ism and Christianity upon morals, and the condition of woman 
in pagan civilization contrasted with what Christianity has done 
for her. The return of paganism—that is, the triumph of modern 
unbelief—would mean nothing more nor less than the deification 
of the basest desires and most brutal passions of the human 
heart. Philological writers busy themselves about the origin of 
the ancient mythologies, and discover, by the convenient form 
of analogy, which ingenuity can make to prove all things, in the 
solar system a seeming (though in our judgment an absurd) 
explanation of the origin of the heathen gods and goddesses ; the 
real origin is to be sought for in the lower and coarser views 
which men took of things ; their gods were merely the poetized 
personifications of human passions. Jupiter sprung from the idea 
of brute force, Bacchus was invented to make gluttony and 
debauchery respectable, Venus was created to beautify and sanc- 
tion sensual indulgence. Let the reader go to the pages of Cardinal 
Gibbons and meditate deeply over the chapter entitled “‘ Influence 
of Paganism upon Morals.” The awful picture is not overdrawn ; 
the horror of those times is not exaggerated ; the cardinal does 
not fall back upon his own imagination for proof; his testimonies 
are derived from the most authentic sources ; it is the voice of 
paganism that is made to testify against itself, and it is the con- 
dition of things that would be again if unbelief were to prevail. 
The desecration of the marriage-tie, the grinding down of the 
poor laborer by the merciless capitalist and monopolist, the 
beastly intemperance which disgraces all our large towns—all 
this is nothing but the restoration of Jupiter, Venus, and. Bacchus 
to their old place amongst the gods before whom men worship. 
There is nothing, probably, in which the influence of Chris- 
tianity has been so palpably felt as in the elevation of woman 
from her degradation to the position of honor she now occupies 
in the Christian family. “The family is the source of society; 
the wife is the source of the family. If the fountain is not pure, 
the stream is sure to be foul and muddy. Social life is the reflex 
of family life.’ How foul and muddy the stream—z.e., social 
pagan life—was the cardinal has already shown; how filthy and 
disgusting the source was, may be read in the chapter on the 
“Condition of Woman under Pagan Civilization.” It was, and is 
to the present day wherever paganism exists, “ an unbroken record 
of bondage, oppression, and moral degradation”; and the testi- 
monies brought forward by the cardinal prove this to be true. 
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The woman was merely the toy of man’s caprice, the victim of 
his lust; it was her duty ‘to toil and slave for him; her very life 
in many cases was at his mercy. It was then a new doctrine 
that St. Paul preached when he said: “ There is neither Jew nor 
Greek; there is neither servant nor freeman; there is neither 
male nor female.” It is the universality of the redemption that 
has brought about this universal equality amongst men; the soul 
of the yet unborn babe is as precious in the sight of Christian- 
ity as the soul of the greatest hero on earth, because the price 
paid for both is the same, the blood of Jesus Christ. 

The cardinal shows the noble Christian sense in which woman 
has now egual rights with man; not, indeed, s¢mzlar rights, which 
have caused women to cast aside their innate modesty, and to 
mount the stump in company with professional politicians and 
pour forth their fancied grievances in defiance of every law of 
decorum and propriety. Equal rights Christianity has given to 
her, an equal chance for the same everlasting reward; but as 
nature in her very physical construction has destined her for 
special duties distinct from those of men, so her equal rights 
must be in keeping with her nature and her duties. The cardinal 
goes on to show that it is the sanctity with which the church 
has hedged in the marriage-tie that has really conferred the 
greatest boon on woman, that has elevated her and made her 
man’s helpmate and equal; and he briefly points out the jealous 
care with which Christianity, against fearful odds and in the most 
trying circumstances, has proclaimed and defended the indissolu- 
bility of wedlock. It is in this apostolic firmness and fearlessness 
that the divine authority of the church is manifested; human 
passion will ever beat against this barrier, and nothing short of 
a divine power can keep it from bursting through. Hence it is 
that all the sects that have broken away from the truth have 
found themselves compelled to yield on this point; they were 
unable to resist the pressure. ‘‘One divorce to eight marriages 
in Ashtabula County, Ohio, which is the focus of the Western 
Reserve, a colony founded by New England settlers” (p. 367), is 
a very sad showing for the morality of our time; it is certainly 
not Christian morality. 

The cardinal continues to contrast paganism with Christianity 
in the practice of social virtues, in the training-up of children, 
in the treatment of the poor and the afflicted, in the conduct 
towards the vanquished in war, and in their respective influences 
upon slavery. Let our would-be pagans of the present time. 
ponder carefully these instructive pages; let our Christian breth- 
ren be consoled on reading them, and be encouraged to defend 
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with all the powers of soul and body that Christian heritage 
which has descended to them after purifying all the centuries. 
and literally renewing the face of the earth. The author has 
proved his thesis that Christianity is the only bulwark of our 
civilization, that it alone is the only foundation upon which a 
true and just government can rest. This he has demonstrated for 
the most part historically, and there is no one that can fail to 
see the force of his arguments and to be deeply impressed by 
them. It is a question of vital importance, one that concerns 
each individual because it concerns society, of which each is an 
integral part. , 

The cardinal is not merely retrospective. In the last chapter 
he looks into the future, and raises a voice of warning against 
the dangers that threaten our well-being. ‘‘ We are confronted 
with five great evils: Mormonism and divorce, which strike at 
the root of the family and society; an imperfect and vicious 
system of education, which undermines the religion of our youth; 
the desecration of our Christian Sabbath, which tends to obliter- 
ate in our adult population the salutary fear of God and the 
homage we owe him; the gross and systematic election frauds; 
and lastly, the unreasonable delay in carrying into effect the sen- 
tences of our criminal courts, and the numerous subterfuges by 
which criminals evade the execution of the law.” Perhaps some 
other threatening evils might be added to the list, but if the five 
enumerated are remedied, the other reforms would be soon likely 
to follow. 

We have read through this interesting volume with intense 
delight; it is a worthy companion of the Faith of Our Fathers, 
which made the illustrious author’s name a household word in the 
United States, and revered by hundreds whom his gentle, per- 
suasive eloquence had led to the truth. God grant that Our 
Christian Heritage may have a like ‘success! It is the work of 
one who is thoroughly convinced of the truth of every word he 
utters; who is so proud of the Christian heritage of which he is 
so representative a defender that his one desire is to make all 
men sharers in his good fortune. The work is marked by that 
spirit of sweetness for which all the cardinal’s words are distin- 
guished ; it is truth for its own sake he is striving to inculcate ; 
for the persons of those who propagate error he has nothing 
but words of apostolic charity and mildness. Let us hope that 
every honest seeker and every wavering Christian soul may turn 
to the pages of Our Christian Heritage for light and strength. 


Joun A. Conway, S.J.. 
Woodstock, Md. 
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THE spring novels make their appearance with a variety and 
abundance which eminently suit them to the season. Benziger 
Brothers send us a pretty volume by Miss T. Sparrow, one or two 
of whose shorter tales have been published in this magazine 
within the last three years. It is a historical romance called 
Olympias (London : Remington & Co.)—its period being the first 
half of the twelfth century, by the way, and not the second, as 
seems to be implied by Miss Sparrow in her “ Proem.” John 
Comnenus succeeded his father in 1118 and died himself in 1143, 
while the action of this tale hardly extends beyond the date of 
his accession to the throne of the Eastern Empire. In the main, 
it is cleverly conceived and prettily written, although either the 
proof-reader or the author has not kept the pages as free as they 
should be from small but annoying blemishes of a sort easily 
overlooked until once they have been handed over to the public. 
Then they attain the immortality of a perpetual pillory. The 
‘character of Theodore is very well understood ; so, too, is that 
of Olympias; while the others, including Anna Comnena, though 
hardly more than shadows, are sufficiently suggestive of real 
substance to make one sure that Miss Sparrow has considered her 
strokes before making them. 

The twentieth number of Worthington’s Banner Library is a 
reprint of Captain Mayne Reid’s Afloat in the Forest, with a 
biographical sketch of its author by R. H. Stoddard. It is super- 
fluous to recommend it, for, like the rest.of Reid’s stories of 
adventure, it is more than well known already to all boys who 
are given to reading. His tales have what we believe to be 
the well-earned reputation of being safe as well as entertaining. 

David Todd : The Romance of his Life and Loving, by David 
Maclure (New York: Cassell’s), is a very good story, although told 
in a leisurely, prosaic way not unlikely to repel many readers. 
It has staying qualities, however. The author has a story to 
tell and a character to elucidate, and though the former might 
have been condensed into less space than even these brief pages 
give it, yet the struggle of conscience against a pure and power- 
ful but selfish love, is well worth the space devoted to its de- 
scription. David Todd is a Scotch minister, a man in middle 
life, staid, grave, and “shady.” Neither in his pulpit nor out 
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of it, says Mr. Maclure in explanation of the latter epithet, does. 
he ever come ‘out into any glow. There is that about his pre- 
sence indoors which suggests sombre, heavily draped rooms, 
adorned with silhouettes of distinguished undertakers, and, out-of- 
doors, reminds the beholder of “ groves and glades, dusky and 
umbrageous twilight and evening.” ~He resembles a solar eclipse 
in never being seen save under a metaphorical smoked glass. 
Yet, though all is secret, nothing is underhand about him. He 
is a dreamer, not a villain, in spite of the persuasion of some 
among his parishioners that he is ‘ no better than he should 
be.” Mr. Maclure, whose veneration for Scotch’ orthodoxy does 
not strike one as profound, describes his hero as “a religious 
devotee, reared at home and at school to a narrow view of life, 
life bounded at the one end by death, with a dry desert of 
formal religious duties between.” Taking this view in profound 
earnest, and with the intensity of a strong nature, he soon 
devoted himself to the enforcement rather than the propagation 
of it. He has been the minister of Crosscairn, a small seaport 
town, for fifteen years, preaching to a people equally convinced 
with himself, but not equally conformed to their belief. 

David Todd is a bachelor, and, so far as the traditions of a 
Scotch pastorate will allow him to be so, a recluse. Both con- 
ditions had once been accepted by him as the inevitable 
sequences of his convictions : 


*“ Under similar conditions of training, varied only by diverse opinions, he 
might have thought that for a man to shave his head and live in a hole, poring 
over a record of what had once existed, and groaning over foretold destiny, was. 
a profitable and proper way to ameliorate the lot of men, particularly after they 
were dead. In short, in his peculiarly sombre nature it was natural for him, 
under all the circumstances, to consecrate himself to that which he pondered 
deeply, and to commune with himself away from the world.”’ 


Yet, when this story opens, the dream and the passion which 
for several years have crowded out his earliest ideal, of joyless 
consecration to the eternal welfare of a handful of Scotch 
villagers, have just been brought, the one to a bitter awakening, 
the other to an intenser life. The reader’s first glimpse of him is 
caught as he comes out of Squire Amphlett’s door a rejected 
suitor. A surprised one, moreover, for such an issue to his. 
secretly cherished love has never occurred to him as possible. 
And Grace Amphlett shares his surprise though not his love. 
Though she is twenty-one, and has been under David Todd’s 
pastoral care almost since her babyhood, never has such a possi- 
bility as this dawned on her. As for him, she has long been 
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the cause of his taking a wider and more humane view of life 
and men. But his passion for her has been so ideal that he 
has seldom, until lately, felt any need of actual communication. 
He has walked and talked with his dream-image of her, making 
that the sympathetic confidant of his high-strung, reticent nature, 
and taking so strong possession of her in imagination that no 
shock could be greater than that of finding that in her actual selt 
she can be lacking to him. 

It is this poetic conception of David Todd, and of his love, 
which gives quality to Mr. Maclure’s novel. We hesitate to say 
that the execution does not equal the conception, for although 
he has an amateurish touch, yet there is a certain fitness in Mr. 
Maclure’s dallying, prosaic prose which belongs to Crosscairn and 

s “shady” minister. We could find it in our heart to wish that 
a writer so capable of understanding the David Todd sort of 
man had shed some light on a problem which we find difficult. 
How is it that the actual possession of a woman, unloving and 
reluctant, can ever offer itself to such a one as a temptation in 
any degree, least of all as one to be struggled with almost to 
death before it can be overcome ? For there comes a time when 
circumstances put it in Todd’s power to wring from Grace’s sense 
of filial duty what she can not only not yield to his wooing, but 
what she has already promised to. the man she loves. It is here 
that Todd’s battle with himself is fought. The issue of it is, 
of course, not doubtful. But the battle ? Some touch of nobility 
was surely lacking or there could have been none. 

Mr. Jerome K. Jerome has a most English sense of humor. 
It would never do to apply Mr. Howells’ new-coined “ funning ” 
as descriptive of it. Still, his /dle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co.), although something too heavy 
in its intent to be lively, has both amusing and suggestive pages 
in it. We think his essays do not gain from being collected in 
a volume. A book has something obligatory about it ; to turn 
over its pages consecutively gives the reader, especially if he be 
professional, a sense of conscious virtue which is apt to make the 
task of pleasing hard for comic, essayists. This book, however, 
is not meant to be made a business of. It will do to take up 
and lay down again in a railway train, or to disguise impatience 
and possibly change it to good temper before a delayed domestic 
dinner. : 

Miss Mordeck’s Father, by Fani Pusey Gooch (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co.), is an extraordinarily clever novel for which 
we incline to predict a phenomenal success. It should rival that 
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of Hugh Conway’s Called Back, and for not dissimilar reasons. 
The American story is the more skilful, however, and not that 
alone. It has a distinct interest in some of its character-drawing 
—especially in that of the two girls, and the love awakened by 
each of them in the same man—which does not strictly belong 
to the plot and its development, although it very cleverly illus- 
trates the chief problem of the central situation. To outline such 
a story as this one would be altogether unfair, and we refer our 
readers to the book itself as a puzzle which will at once perplex 
and profoundly interest them. Mordeck and his double—who is 
also not his double—are most skilfully treated: Although the 
identity soon becomes evident to the reader, he will be shrewder 
than we if he anticipates by a sentence the writer's pronounce- 
ment as to whose identity it is. But there is nothing tricky or 
mechanical about either the involution or the evolution of the 
mystery. It is a pathological inquiry, made with a skill which 
our experience in novels inclines us to esteem singular; with an 
even hand, too, which cannot well be charged with having over- 
loaded the scale of possibilities merely in view of the reader’s 
coveted perplexity. 

There is one point, however, which touches neither the path- 
ology nor the riddle of the tale, but only its psychology, and 
here we find Fani Pusey Gooch as hopelessly entangled as she 
is elsewhere clear. It has become evident to Shreves Chilson 
that his love for Naida Dunbar has been transferred from her to 
her double, Browné Mordeck, the latter having -a soul and heart 
beneath the beautiful exterior which is as common to each as 
if one were the other’s reflection ina mirror. But he is engaged 
to Naida, having met her first, and she has no thought of 
releasing him, nor any wish to do so. Then comes up the 
question as to which of the two girls has a father whom the 
law will recognize as such. It is Chilson’s intimate persuasion 
that the Dunbar household is the legitimate one, but still there 
is a heavy possibility to the contrary. He has been betrayed 
by a moment of weakness into avowing his real love, and has 
found it reciprocated by Browné, but each of them is too loyal 
to Naida to repeat the treachery, Yet each, knowing as they 
do of the dilemma which must impale one or the other family 
on its horns, secretly looks forward with unavowed hope 
toward the realization of Chilson’s surmise. What he will do 
in case Naida is robbed of her name by the establishment of 
Mordeck’s sanity he knows; he will marry her and never let her 
find out that he has depths of soul which she can never fathom. 
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But it the end is different, and it is Browné who must face the 
world, nameless and poor, oh! with what joy he will hasten to 
comfort her by giving her his name and home! All very 
pretty, reflects the sympathetic reader, but how would Mr. Chil- 
son undertake, in this latter case, to reconcile Naida to his 
desertion ? Would he tell her he does not love her, but since she 
is a millionaire’s daughter, and a beauty, she will be able to 
console herself? Since, with what force she has she loves him, 
the one difficult thing, under any turn of luck, should be to tell 
her of his change toward her. Why should Browné, poor and 
disgraced, be ready to accept his love, when, rich and honored, 
she would turn from it as a terrible temptation? A pair en- 
gaged, but still unmarried, are either bound by a mutual love or 
unloosed by the failure of it, and by that alone. There is too 
much sentimentalizing done in novels about the dishonor implied 
in breaking an engagement which mutual love no longer cements. 
It is better, if hearts must be broken by truth-telling, that either 
man’s or woman’s should endure the fatal strain before actual 
marriage has put its constraining, binding hold upon both prfes- 
ent and future generations. Such a quandary, at all events, as 
the author of this story has invented for her hero, and such a 
way out of it, must be held more romantic than convincing. 
There is no shorter road to the divorce court, and none so 
thronged, as marriage which is loveless, however full of love's 
base imitation. 

Mr. Jeremiah Curtin prefaces his Myths and Folk-Lore of 
Ireland (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.) with an interesting dis- 
sertation on myths and mythology in general. According to his 
view, which we believe he has qualified himself to form by much 
research into the mythology of many peoples, a myth is one of 
a cycle of tales in which the primitive races of men have em- 
bodied their conceptions of the forces ruling the world external 
to man. As the earliest of these tales point to a common source, 
no matter to what race they may belong, their genesis and 
development are alike noteworthy. Mr. Curtin has found them 
especially well preserved among our American Indians, and also 
among the Gaelic-speaking Irish. Those embodied in his present 
volume were personally collected by him in Kerry, Galway, and 
Donegal in 1887. They are interesting after a fashion, but mo- 
notonous, as was to be expected, since for the most part they are 
but Irish versions of the fairy tales which all of us read or lis- 
tened to in childhood, no matter what land we hail from. Whether 
one’s grandmother said Cinderella, or Aschenpiittel, or Fair, 
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Brown, and Trembling, we all alike have sympathized with the 
much-abused sister and longed for the arrival of her prince with 
the glass slipper. What the tales point to, or what Mr. Curtin 
thinks they point to, is needed, now that we have grown older, 
to make them entertaining as well as to explain their universal- 
ity and their persistence. He says that the American myths, to 
which Irish and all other myths are closely akin, describe crea- 
tion. They refer to an order of things which preceded the 
present order, and to a race of beings who inhabited earth and 
the country beyond the sky before man existed. The earth was 
then occupied by persons, but persons who were not human. 
They had great power; they could do what they would; they 
had but to name what they desired, and it appeared; the 
thoughts of others were open to them. At first they were all 
alike beneficent; but later on they divided into two camps, good 
and bad, and warred upon each other. In one were those who 
originated the different kinds of food, and established all games, 
amusements, dances, and religious ceremonies for the race which 
was to follow them. They overcame the evil beings of the 
opposite camp in many ways; by stratagem, skill, swiftness, or 
the all-powerful wish; but both races were immortal, and even 
when overcome the bad could not be totally destroyed. They 
were changed into beasts, birds, rocks, plants, and various ele- 
ments. Sometimes, too, the evil ones got the last word in the 
encounter, and as they sank into these lower forms they retali- 
ated by casting a like spell on their enchanter, who by it re- 
mains fast bound. To quote Mr. Curtin textually: 


‘¢ This earliest American myth-cycle really describes a period in the begin- 
ning of which all things—and there was no thing then which was not a person 
—lived in company without danger to each other or trouble. This was the 
period of primeval innocence, of which we hear so many echoes in tradition and 
early literature, when that infinite variety of character and quality now manifest 
in the universe was still dormant and hidden, practically uncreated. This was 
the ‘ golden age’ of so many mythologies—the ‘ golden age’ dreamed of so 
often, but never seen by mortal man; a period when, in their original form and 
power, the panther and the deer, the wolf and the antelope, lay down together ; 
when the rattlesnake was as harmless as the rabbit; when trees could talk and 
flowers sing; when both could move as nimbly as the swiftest on earth.” 


There is still another reading which these familiar tales will 
bear, and one which, to our sense, explains equally well their 
recurrence in one form or another in the folk-lore of all lands. 
Even though regarded as embodying a reminiscence, universal 
and historic, of the innocence of Eden and the consequences of 
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the fall, they may also be held as perennial witnesses to the 
spiritual element in man which makes him, as St. Paul declares, 
“inexcusable” if he does not penetrate that transparent veil of 
external nature behind which the invisible things of God have 
lain hidden since the creation of the world. That the childhood 
of races should have produced these imaginative renderings of 
what in their external aspect were historic facts, and in their 
internal one essential truths, is natural. All great poems belong 
to the infancy of literatures, when men’s eyes and ears were less 
wholly attuned to a world in which evil had begun to triumph, 
and from which God seemed to have withdrawn. Though the 
original writing had been rubbed. away, yet the palimpsest of 
nature bore traces of it to which poets and seers were not in- 
sensible. For that matter, the whole drama, repeating itself 
for ever in every human heart, condenses the past anew with each 
new consciousness, and makes history, and all else that is ex- 
ternal, in one sense only a great mirror in which we see our- 
selves “writ large.” For us, too, there is the temptation, the 
two camps, the quick readiness with which all heaven allies itseif 
to the good will and makes it conqueror in every struggle, and 
the,immortal malignity which forces even the conqueror to another 
battle-field with each new day. Here is the Voice which warns 
and the Light which illumines every man who comes into the 
world, and here the touch that defiles and the knowledge which 
darkens counsel. And here, too, is the all-victorious wish which 
is omnipotent, and to which .is granted that “desire of the 
heart” not withheld from any soul which “delights in the 
Lord,” and never loses courage to go up to battle for Him. To 
the simple and the pure of heart the gates of Eden are never 
closed. The fiery sword which, turning every way, guards access 
to the tree of life is only a beacon to show them: the road 
thither, and a weapon which they may count on in the battle- 
field which lies outside. And the record of their victories? Is 
that written only in the myths and fairy tales of heathendom ? 
We who are of the household of the faith know a part of it as 
the Lives of the Saints, a chronicle which from one day to an- 
other grows with every answered prayer, with every resisted and 
therefore conquered foe, giving joy in heaven and peace on 
earth, and trouble in all realms which lie below. 

Speaking of the lives of the saints, what a pity it is that 
Mrs. Burnett had not read Montalembert’s beautiful life of St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary before writing her unnatural Lz¢tle Saint 
Elizabeth and Other Stories (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons). 
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The “other stories” are delightfully told bits of fairy lore which 
we commend to children of all ages. But the first is stiff and 
unnatural and untrue. Untrue as to fact in its references to St. 
Elizabeth in the first place. The “savage landgrave” of Mrs. 
Burnett’s version, who frightened his wife into a downright lie 
from whose guilt “the saints” preserved her by changing the 
facts to suit it, has no existence in history, whatever he may 
have in the legends which this lady may suppose to exist. 
Louis of Thuringia and his wife were a pair of married lovers, 
whose devotion to each other was only strengthened by Elizabeth’s 
life of charity and prayer. One of the pictures-of her devotion 
which comes up unbidden to refute such idle tales as those which 
evidently pass current with Mrs. Burnett, is that which describes 
her as holding fast to the hand of Louis while passing so many 
hours of the night on her knees in prayer beside their bed. Ma- 
licious tales were, indeed, invented by his mother and sisters to 
estrange him from her, but his love and confidence were proof 
‘against them all. And the story of the roses, which Mrs. Burnett 
uses to teach, at any rate by implication, that the Catholic con- 
ception of sanctity is entirely compatible with lying, is not told as 
she tells it by any biographer of the “dear Saint Elizabeth.” 
This is how she does it: 


‘* Because she had been called Elizabeth she had thought and read a great 
deal of the saint whose namesake she was—the saintly Elizabeth whose husband 
was so wicked and cruel, and who wished to prevent her from doing good deeds. 
And oftenest of all she had read the legend which told that one day as Eliza- 
beth went out with a basket of food to give to the poor and hungry, she had 
met her savage husband, who had demanded that she should tell him what she 
was carrying, and when she replied ‘roses,’ and he tore the cover from the 
basket to see if she spoke the truth, a miracle had been performed, and the 
basket was filled with roses, so that she had been saved from her husband’s 
cruelty, and also from telling an untruth.” 


The italics are ours. It may seem a trifling fault to object 
to in a writer who has probably no sort of intent either to de- 
ceive or to calumniate. But truth to fact is rather a -good thing 
to stick to, even for Protestant story-tellers. Louis did not ask 
his wife what she had in her basket. He was as willing as she 
to succor the needy, even though his ears had been filled by the 
tale that his wife’s charity would reduce them to poverty. He 
and his train met her, with her basket of loaves, as she was 
going down from the castle in midwinter to distribute bread to 
the hungry,-and he pulled aside the covering to see what she 
had within. And what he saw, and what they saw who were 
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with him, were fresh roses, and he accepted the miracle as proof 
that Heaven was with her, and that he need not regard the 
calumnies of those that resented her generosity. But that she 
lied, and that the saints rescued her from the taint of untruth 
by a sort of ex post facto act, passed expressly to meet her 
case, is no part of the story. 

The author of Cesar’s.Column: A Story of the Twentieth 
Century (Chicago: F. J. Schulte & Co.), takes a far more gloomy 
forecast of what awaits the world in the year 2000 than Mr. 
Bellamy does, but we are not prepared to say we think him a 
less plausible prophet. Both of them appear to have run: without 
being sent. But we find it easier to believe that our present 
civilization contains within itself the seeds of its own destruction, 
than to take any stock in that proposed apotheosis of humanity 
by which it is to lift itself to the serene heights of plenty, peace,. 
and joy by means of its own waistband. Still, Caesar Lomellini’s 
column of a quarter of a million ‘dead New-Yorkers of the 
military, police, and “landlord” classes, entombed in cement 
applied by the hands of their crushed but surviving compeers, is 
more grotesque than ghastly as an object of imaginative con- 
templation. 

By the year 1988, thinks the “man of wealth and high 
social position’? who writes this novel “under the nom de 
plume” of ‘Edmund Boisgilbert, M.D.,” New York will 
have extended its borders all the way to Philadelphia, and 
will contain at least ten millions of inhabitants. The rich will 
have grown so rich and haughty and the poor so abject, that 
titles will be as thick in the air as mosquitoes in July. We shall 
“ prince” and “ my lord” each other, or, rather, we shall so 
address our betters, and our chief occupation will be to help them 
gratify their evil passions at our expense. No poor girl’s honor 
will be safe, no poor man’s virtue able to resist even a paltry 
bribe. Were there not a Brotherhood of Destruction, numbering 
over a hundred millions of discontented workingmen throughout 
the world, the vast majority of souls upon the planet would be 
the helpless bond slaves of the money kings. Science lends her 
aid to these by inventing navigable air-ships, and . discovering 
strange poisons, which, being dropped upon unruly multitudes 
from above, sweep them into death by myriads. Neither rich 
nor poor any longer have consciences ; the Brotherhood of De- 
struction, when, in its turn it comes to power, has nothing better 
to propose than what went before it. All is greed and lust and 
selfishness, and the collision of the oppressors and the oppressed: 
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can have no result but the crushing out of civilization and the 
return of all the world to chaos. 

Yet not all, either, since in the African state of Uganda there 
still remain about five thousand people, mostly Swiss colonists, 
who, having learned about the dreadful condition of things else- 
where, resolve to build a high wall about themselves in order to 
“defend themselvés against the invasion of the hungry and starving 
hordes who would range and ravage the earth.” Behind this wall 
they agree to live in peace and practise justice. They ‘“ worship 
God,” and in their schools ‘“‘ mingle with abstract knowledge a 
cult of morality and religion to be agreed upon by the different 
churches” ; they hand over to the state the ownership of “all 
roads, streets, telegraph or telephone lines, railroads and mines,” and 
having arranged all these and a few other important matters, 
they hope to insure every man ‘ not only liberty, but an educated 
mind, a comfortable home, an abundant supply of food and 
clothing, and a pleasant, happy life.” Evidently, some burden 
lies heavy on “ Edmund Boisgilbert’s” soul, but that it is not 
the burden of the prophetic spirit seems tolerably clear. 

The success of Looking Backward has had the natural 
effect of bringing Mr. Bellamy’s old stories anew before the 
public. G. P. Putnam’s Sons re-issue, in blue paper covers, a 
rather pretty little summer romance of his entitled Szx to One, 
which will probably entertain and certainly cannot harm any- 


body. 
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WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 

ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO READING CIRCLES, LISTS OF BOOKS, ETC., SHOULD 
BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, NO. 415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH 
STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 

No Catholic author of our day has been more highly praised by the critics 
of current literature than Colonel Richard Malcolm Johnston. His Dukesdbor- 
ough Tales and other stories have been deservedly ranked among the best 
productions of contemporary fiction. For powerful delineation of rural life in 
Georgia as it was fitty years ago, his stories have a distinctly historic value. A 
writer in the Boston Literary World declares that Colonel Johnston's ‘‘ humor 
is genuine and all-pervading. To praise it is like praising the perfume of:a 
rose or the flavor ot a peach. It is part of the subject and never a superadded 
charm. It is never satirical or cynical. The foibles and failings of poor hu- 
manity are set forth with a gentle touch.” 

Many of Colonel Johnston’s notable productions have appeared in the pages 
of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. At our request he has kindly written the follow- 
ing letter, which will be gratefully esteemed by all our Reading Circles : 

‘*] was gratified to hear of the institution of the Columbian Reading 
Union, convinced that by its endeavors Catholics will take much more interest 
in the publication of their history and ideas. It is well to trust in the inherent 
strength of those ideas; yet no cause, however strong, can afford to dispense 
with the help that is imparted by public discussion. Among Catholics are 
many writers who, besides enriching the literature of the church, have wrought in 
history, fiction, poetry, art, in every department of physical inquiry, in every field 
of secular intellectual endeavor. The Columbian Reading Union will tend to 
lead these writers and those who are not of them to a more intimate and cordial 
acquaintance with one another. I need not argue how salutary, in many re- 
spects, such a condition would be to all, as well those without as those within 
our church. 

‘*T heartily wish the movement abundant success. 

‘“* Baltimore, Ma. R. M. JOHNSTON.” 


* * * 


The Cleveland Public Library has sent forth a model catalogue of the 
English books in its circulating department. To the librarian, Mr. W. H. 
Brett, we are indebted for a splendid copy, firmly bound, and embellished on 
every page with the latest improvements in type and presswork. About thirty- 
two thousand volumes are arranged in this catalogue on the dictionary plan— 
that is, ‘‘ ail the entries, whether authors, titles, or subjects, are given in one 
alphabetical series. The object is to enable a person to find a book of which 
either the author, title, or subject is known, and to show what the library has 
by a given title, author, or on a given subject.” Each book is entered under 
the author, if known; under the title, with some exceptions which are noted; 
and under the subject or subjects of which it may treat. Thus, for example, 
under the title ‘‘ Roman Catholic Church,” we find these subdivisions: 1, his- 
tory; 2, church in Italy; 3, church elsewhere; 4, biography; 5, doctrinal 
works and arguments in favor; 6, debates; 7, arguments against; 8, miscel- 
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laneous. We are pleased to notice the names of many of our well-known 
Catholic authors, but the list is not by any means complete. One omission is 
very noticeable, viz.: Zhe Faith of Our Fathers, by Cardinal Gibbons. Yet we 
find a book written as a rejoinder, entitled 7he Faith of Our Forefathers, by E. 
J. Stearns. Fair play demands that the readers of the Cleveland Library should 
not be deprived of the chance to see what an American Cardinal has written in 
defence of the church. His two books, Zhe Faith of Our Fathers and Our 
Christian Heritage, are deserving of a conspicuous place in every public library 
of the United States. 

Other omissions we could not avoid noticing, viz.: that only one of Father 
Hecker’s books, Questions of the Soul, has been admitted, and only one ot 
Father Hewit’s, Problems of the Age. Dr. Brownson, however, ‘‘ the Agamem- 
non of Catholic American literature,” is well represented by the complete edition 
of his works in twenty volumes, edited by his son, Henry F. Brownson. 

The highest praise is due to the system of intelligible classification adopted 
for the catalogue under consideration. It can be easily understood by the aver- 
age reader, but the knowledge, skill, and labor required for its preparation can 
be fully appreciated only by the thoughtful student who has had to do the same 
work unaided, and to deal with stolid librarians and catalogues especially de- 
signed to perplex a weary brain. 


* * * 








President Harrison attended the opening of the Carnegie Free Library and 


“Music Hall at Alleghany City, Pa., and made an address which we quote as an 


official sanction of all efforts for the diffusion of good literature. 

‘¢ Mayor Pearson introduced President Harrison, who spoke in part as fol- 
lows: 

*“MR. CHAIRMAN AND FELLOW-CITIZENS: I have spent a very instruc- 
tive day in Alleghany County. I have seen that which was only fit in the crude 
state to be trodden under the foot-of man transmuted into that which serves the 
highest purpose of our material lives. But here we witness the transformation 
of what we are wont to call the precious metal into something that blooms for 
eternity. We will find here in the instructive volumes that are to crowd these 
alcoves the impulse, the spark, that is to touch the slumbering mind of many a 
stalwart boy and many a bright and ambitious girl into the lite that shall make 
them the servants of their fellow-men and the companions of the Son of man 
who left his glory to serve the race. 

‘¢T hope that this institution may carry with it always and with every book 
that rests upon its shelves the suggestion to those who will participate in its 
blessings: ‘Read and think.’ Because, unless thinking accompanies reading, 
there is not much profit in the books. I congratulate you that you have a 
citizen who could conceive a work like this. I am sure it will be an impulse to 
others who dwell among you, which will influence those who have accumulated 
wealth to feel that they hold it as trustees for mankind. ‘ May I not do what I 
will with my own?’ is the selfish spirit that dedicates to personal luxury the 
fruits of toil. How much higher and nobler use of accumulated wealth have we 
before us in this magnificent structure! It gives me great pleasure to be asso- 
ciated with the inauguration of this great enterprise. No one can tell how wide 
and deep and strong the stream will be that shall have its origin here. We can- 
not follow it through the generations that are to come. 

‘*It is left in your charge, citizens of Alleghany, and speaking for its gener- 
ous donor, I declare it now to be opened to public use and a place of assembly 
for all, and I charge you that you care for it in such manner that its highest 
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usefulness may be reached, and that it may not in your hands fall below the 
high thought which was in the mind of him who has out of his own personal 
means erected and dedicated this library to public use.” 


We hope that some enterprising members of our Reading Union will inquire 
at once whether any arrangements have been made to get for the Carnegie Free 
Library a proper supply of the literature produced by Catholic authors. 


* * * 


Ex-President Cleveland has also shown on a recent occasion a deep per- 
sonal interest in the welfare of the New York Free Circulating Library. We 
give an extract from his address, well deserving of attentive perusal : 


“If we are to create good citizenship, which is the object of popular educa- 
tion, and if we are to insure to the country the full benefit of public instruction, 
we can by no means consider the work as completely done in the school-room. 
While the young gathered there are fitting themselves to assume in the future 
their political obligations, there are others upon whom these obligations already 
rest, and who now have the welfare and safety of the country in their’ keeping. 
Our work is badly done if these are neglected. They have passed the school 
age, and have perhaps availed themselves of free instruction; but they, as well 
as those still in school, should, nevertheless, have within their reach the means 
of further mental improvement and the opportunity of gaining that additional 
knowledge and information which can only be secured by access to useful and 
instructive books. 

‘*The husbandman who expects to gain a profitable return from his 
orchards not only carefully tends and cultivates the young trees in his nurseries 
as they grow to maturity, but he generously enriches and cares for those already 
in bearing and upon which he must rely for ripened fruit. 

‘* Teaching the children of our land to read is but the first step in the 
scheme of creating good citizens by means of free instruction. We teach the 
young to read so that both as children and as men and women they may read. 
Our teaching must lead to the habit and the desire of reading to be useful; and 
only as this result is reached can the work in our free schools be logically sup- 
plemented and made valuable. 

‘*¢ Therefore, the same wise policy and intent which open the doors of our 
free schools to our young also suggest the completion of the plan thus entered 
upon by placing books in the hands of those who in our schools have been 
taught to read. . 

‘*A man or woman who never reads and is abandoned to unthinking 
torpor, or who allows the entire mental life to be bounded by the narrow lines 
of a daily recurring routine of effort for mere existence, cannot escape a condi- 
tion of barrenness of mind which not only causes the decay of individual con- 
tentment and happiness, but which fails to yield to the state its justly expected 
return of usefulness in valuable service and wholesome political action. 


‘GOOD BOOKS SHOULD BE PROVIDED. 


‘‘Another branch of this question shouldnot be overlooked. It is not only 
ot great importance that our youth and our men and women should have the 
ability, the desire, and the opportunity to read, but the kind of books they read 
is no less important. Without guidance and without the invitation and encou- 
ragement to read publications which will improve as well as interest, there is 
danger that our people will have in their hands books whose influence and 
tendency are of a negative sort, if not positively bad and mischievous. Like 
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other good things, the ability and oppartunity to read may be so used as to 
defeat their beneficent purposes. 

‘The boy who greedily devours the vicious tales of imaginary daring and 
blood-curdling adventure which in these days are far too accessible to the young, 
will have his brain filled with notions of life and standards of manliness which, 
if they do not make him a menace to peace and good order, will certainly not 
tend to make him a useful member of society. 

“The man who devotes himself to the flash literature now much too common 
will, instead of increasing his value as a citizen, almost surely degenerate in his 
ideas of public duty and grow dullin his appreciation of the obligations he owes 
his country. 

‘In both these cases there will be a loss to thestate. There is danger also 
that a positive and aggressive injury to the community will result, and such 
readers will certainly suffer deprivation of the happiness and contentment which 
are the fruits of improving study and well-regulated thought. 

**So, too, the young woman who seeks recreation and entertainment in read- 
ing silly and frivolous books, often of doubtful moral tendency, is herself in the 
way of becoming frivolous and silly, if not of weak morality. If she escapes 
this latter condition, she is almost certain to become utterly unfitted to bear 
patiently the burden of self-support or to assume the sacred duties of wife and 
mother. 

‘¢ Contemplating these truths, no one can doubt the importance of securing 
for those who read, as far as it is in our power, facilities for the study and 
reading of such books as will instruct and innocently entertain, and which will 
at the same time improve and correct the tastes and desires. 


‘* KEEP ABREAST OF THE TIMES. 


‘‘There is another thought, somewhat in advance of those already suggested, 
which should not pass unnoticed. 

‘¢ As an outgrowth of the inventive and progressive spirit of our people, we 
have among us legions of men, and women too, who restlessly desire to in- 
crease their knowledge of the new forces and agencies which at this time are 
being constantly dragged from their lurking places and subjected to the use of 
man. Those earnest inquirers should all be given a chance, and have put 
within their reach such books as will guide and inspire their efforts. If by this 
means the country shall gain to itself a new inventor, or be the patron of 
endeavor which shall add new elements to the sum of human happiness and 
comfort, its intervention will be well repaid. 

‘¢ These considerations, and the fact that many among us having the ability 
and inclination to read are unable to furnish themselves with profitable and 
wholesome books, amply justify the beneficent mission of our Free Circulating 
Library. Its plan and operation, so exactly adjusted to meet a situation which 
cannot safely be ignored and to wants which ought not to be neglected, 
establish its claim upon the encouragement and reasonable aid of the public 
authorities, and commend it most fully to the support and generosity of private 
benefaction.” 


Judging trom the information which we have obtained, we would suggest to 
the managers of the New York Free Circulating Library that if they really wish 
to provide good books for their readers they must give more attention to the 
standard works of our Catholic authors. Perhaps we should also warn them 
not to consult the Hon. John Jay, who was present at their recent public meet- 
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ing, because he is classified as a fossil bigot belonging to a species rarely found 
in the nineteenth century. 
* * * 


A correspondent sends us this notice of a writer who has done all in his 
power to make ludicrous many objects and places venerated for their historical 
associations : 

** Mark Twain’s Yankee at the Court of King Arthur is full of that pecu- 
liar humor for which the author is notorious. He casts about liberally the 
creations of his deep ignorance in regard to the church, to which he seems to 
credit all the evils of the world in early times. In his mind the chief agencies 
of civilization are soap, steam, gunpowder, and electricity. He has all the 
irreverence of the worshipper of the almighty dollar, and all the bitterness and 
hatred of the church which led the Puritans into those savage attacks on art, 
music, and the requirements of civilization which the church founded and fos- 
tered. The book will not do much to elevate his reputation as a humorist, while 
it shows him to be much more ignorant of history than any one could have 
believed.” 

* * * 

From Port Huron, Mich., we have received an account of the work done by 
a flourishing Reading Circle. A prominent feature is the preparation of essays 
based on the subjects selected for the reading of the members. Music, songs, 
recitation, talks, and criticisms are allowed at the meetings. The officers are: 
President, O’Brien J. Atkinson; Vice-President, Mrs. Suzie O’Neill Lynn; 
Secretary, Miss Stella Fitzgerald; Corresponding Secretary, Miss S. F. Duryee; 
Treasurer, Dr. C. C. Clancy. ; 

Miss Mary G. Walsh writes an excellent synopsis of the objects of the Port 
Huron Reading Circle as follows : 

‘We do not lack encouragement ; our pastor feels a deep interest in our 
welfare, and under the leadership of Mr. O’Brien J. Atkinson, whose love for 
literature is well known and whose zeal for the mental culture of Catholic youth 
has won both our admiration and our gratitude, we will surely make progress. 
‘The idea of establishing these Circles originated with the Paulist Fathers, of 
New York, and the plan of conducting them is being developed by THE CATH- 
OLIC WORLD. 

‘¢ The question has often occurred to me, Why is it so difficult a matter to 
procure certain works which are written by Catholic authors? Why are not the 
novels of Boyle O’Reilly, Christian Reid, Mrs. Sadlier, and Kathleen O’Meara 
given as prominent a place in the bookstore as those of Rider Haggard, Bertha 
M. Clay, Mrs. Braddon, and the ever-present Duchess? The question is read- 
ily answered. The demand is for light literature, and those works are published in 
cheap editions. And with whom did the idea of the cheap edition originate? 
With no less a personage than His Holiness the late lamented Pius IX. He 
said: ‘I bless with very great heartiness all who aid in circulating books of 
small size, in which the people will have an antidote to preserve them against 
the impiety of the perverse and filthy press.’ As a result the Vatican Library 
followed, and later Sadlier’s Household Library, a precursor of the twenty-five 
cent novel of to-day, so eminently successful ; the former was but a partial suc- 
cess. And yet who would think of comparing Robert Elsmere with that beautiful 
Christian tale Ca//ista, written by the acknowledged master of the classic style, 
‘Cardinal Newman? 

‘«It is from a want of thought on our part that we have this state of affairs. 
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Longfellow, Whittier, Scott, and Dickens are our familiar friends; Ryan, Faber, 
Wiseman, and Newman are known only by name. The object of the Columbian 
Reading Union is the diffusion of the best books among the people in the hope 
that when we become acquainted with our Catholic writers there will be a 
greater demand for their works, and then they will be encouraged to devote their 
time and talents to enriching Catholic literature, and not be obliged, as they 
are now, to enhance by their genius secular journals and magazines. The plan 
arranged by the Columbian Union is very simple. Beginning at the dawn of 
Christianity, history is divided into epochs. The historical novel is taken as a 
basis. In the first epoch, for instance, is that pathetic tale so familiar to us all, 
Fabiola, which may be studied in this way: One member would write the 
biography of the author; another a paper on the location of ancient Rome, its 
habits and pursuits ; another on the condition of the church in that period, etc. 
Thus in one evening the Circle could glean a large fund of information from a 
small amount of time and labor. One suggestion might be profitably accepted 
—that parents should join in order to assist their children, thereby making it a 
family affair. 

** Our Circle, then, has a two-fold object: first, self-culture; secondly, the 
acquiring of knowledge of our own literature and our own history. These 
double links, united by our singleness of purpose, will bind us in happy union for 
time to come, and secure to us all many evenings spent pleasantly as well as 
profitably.” 

* * * 

** A Reading Circle has been formed at St. Paul’s Church, which has 
adopted the name of the Fullerton Reading Circle. Meetings are held weekly, 
at the Convent of Mercy, for the study of church history. An outline of a 
century or period is read to all, and various topics and characters are taken by 
different members. The topic of the catacombs was taken and excellently 
treated of by one of the members; then each member read in turn from Pé/- 
grims and Shrines concerning the catacomb of St. Callistus. The reading of 
the outline of a century is from the History of the Church by Darras. A num- 
ber of topics and characters have been discussed by many of the members, as 
The Discipline of the Seeret, St. Justin, St. Ignatius, The Four Great Heresies, 
St. Polycarp, and others. Many of the books read by the members are selected 
from the list of historical novels. Each member does as much reading outside as 
her time will allow. Very Rev. J. J. Power, D.D., is president of the Circle. 

“‘Worcester, Mass. MARGARET A. FLAHERTY, Secretary.” 

* iol * 

The following communication touches on an important matter, concerning 
which we would like to have further information from some Catholic professors 
of literature : 

‘¢ Jenkins’ Handbook is good—indeed, very good—as far as it goes, a simple 
text-book of literature for beginners. We need a more advanced work treating 
the subject betimes from an ethical and more elevated rhetorical standpoint ; 
dealing generally with such authors as are now most read, rather than devoting 
so much attention to those who are scarcely ever studied, except by literary 
antiquarians. Such a treatise would tend to develop a sound critical judgment 
in senior students, and counteract the false views prevailing to a considerable 
extent in American society with regard to literary style and its later de- 
velopments.” . . 


‘¢ The Literary Society, which holds its session every Saturday afternoon in 
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one of our academic halls, was organized for the purpose of cultivating a taste 
for useful reading in the pupils of the more advanced classes, and rendering 
them conversant with the standard authors of England and America. To insure 
due preparation of the subject-matter, the presiding sister outlines the work to 
be accomplished in advance of each meeting; such as a written or an oral 
account of the author’s life under consideration, an abstract of a selected 
volume, the reading of an extract, critical notes on certain passages, etc. The 
programme is occasionally varied by discussing admissible topics of the hour, re- 
lating to current scientific news, poetical recitation, and instrumental music. The 
teaching of English literature, included in the curriculum of the academy, is. 
materially supplemented by this weekly annex for self-improvement. 

‘* The catalogue of the Young Ladies’ Circulating Library records over five 
thousand volumes. Through our agent and others we order current books, 
being often guided in the selection by the critical reviews in THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD. With few exceptions, we have the books indicated in the guide-lists 
up to date. In cities and towns where religious teachers control circulating 
libraries connected with schools and sodalities such carefully prepared lists will 
prove of great service. We heartily endorse the good work undertaken by the 
Columbian Reading Union. When its prime object, the diffusion of Catholic 
literature, is well advanced, we hope it will turn its attention to outlining special 
courses of study.” 


The above description of a plan now in operation at one of our most pro- 
gressive academies leads us to hope that something of the same kind may 
speedily become general among Catholic institutions devoted to higher educa- 
tion. Colleges and academies can easily establish Reading Circles, and at the 
same time maintain the regular course of studies. Objections based on old 
customs should have no weight in view of the positive advantages to be gained. 
The arrangements should be made dependent on the voluntary exertions of the 
students themselves. When allowed to do the work in their own way, they will 
find it more enjoyable as a change from the ordinary routine of class. A great 
amount of valuable time is consumed by teachers in giving lectures which are 
too long. It is a positive relief to many students to be freed at times from the 
obligation of absorbing the thoughts of others, and encouraged to do a little 
spontaneous thinking. The power of expressing thought is cultivated much 
less than the receptive faculty of acquiring knowledge. By judicious manage- 
ment the Reading Circle can be made to foster mental growth and activity 
in a way congenial to American ideas. M. C. M. 
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LIFE OF FATHER CHARLES SIRE. New York: Benziger Bros. 


This simple sketch is the work of a loving hand, an elder brother, and can- 
not but be productive of great good, especially among our American youth. 
Father Sire was a Jesuit who died during the first year of his priesthood. Like 
St. Aloysius and St. Berchmans, he is a model for youth, and, more than that, 
he is a pattern of the true missionary. St. Aloysius and St. Berchmans died in 
a religious house, surrounded by their brethren and fortified by the Sacraments. 
Father Sire died on the ocean without the Sacraments, and was buried in the 
waters of the Atlantic. 

His mission on the isle of Reunion, off Madagascar, was only of a few 
months’ duration. He was simply to point out the way to other youths whom 
God may fire with his spirit. This biography should have an extensive circula- 
tion in our Catholic colleges, that through Venerable Charles’ example and 
intercession our youths may drink in the missionary spirit. 

In reading of this young Jesuit’s life in the College of Reunion, where he 
was prefect of the boys, who were nearly all blacks or creoles, one cannot refrain 
from begging Venerable Charles to beseech God, who made men of one race, 
that in the American colleges of his own order, as well as of other communities, 
room may soon be found for the American sons of that Africa which so quickly 
exhausted his vitality, and thus gave him his crown when only thirty-three years 
of age. J. R. S. 


AMERICAN RELIGIOUS LEADERS: DR. MUHLENBERG. By William Wilber- 
force Newton, D.D. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


This life is supposed to belong to a series of lives of ‘‘ American Religious 
Leaders.” Coming in a series of Jives of philanthropists or teachers it would 
have fitted very well; but as a religious leader, beyond the little field of the sect 
to which he belonged his influence was unfelt. He may have been an Episcopal 
religious leader, but certainly he was not an American religious leader. 

The ‘‘story of his life” is poorly told in elegant English in the short space 
of forty pages. We say poorly told, for we are sure that a most interesting 
account of his works might be written, comprising a volume as large as the 
one before us. But the author has an axe to grind, as we shall see. He wishes 
to set before the world Dr. Muhlenberg as a follower of the teachings of F. D. 
Maurice, whose best representative in America is Dr. Allen, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Seminary in Cambridge, Mass. When the axe is ground we find it 
to be dull, as well as double-edged. The book leaves one’s mind in the same 
state as the reading of the famous poem of the ‘‘ Jabberwock,” in The Adven- 
Lures of Alice in the Looking-Glass House, or a cuuple of pages of the Hunting 
of the Snark. We have been able to pick out with a deal of pains and labor 
enough to show what manner of man the subject of the book was. If we put 
ourselves in thought outside the great America to which we belong, into the 
loud-talking sect to which Dr. Muhlenberg belonged, we may, by the aid of a 
strong glass, perceive that he was a great man in his own little world. He did 


* Several notices of new books have been unavoidably postponed to the next issue. 
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institute a hospital famous for bigotry toward Catholics. He founded a school 
which was the parent of a grander and greater which came afterwards ; of which 
latter the writer of this notice has the honor to be an alumnus. He first initi- 
ated, in spite of all his protestations to the contrary, in spite of calumny heaped 
on Catholic institutions of the same sort, a Protestant sisterhood. These were his 
three works, and they redound to his personal credit. His heart was big with love 
for the suffering, the needy, and the ignorant, and big with schemes to remedy 
these evils. But his mind was dwarfed by prejudice, and he labored under the 
disadvantage of being very ill informed of the true reality of the Catholic insti- 
tutions which he imitated. Like the author of his biography, he knew as little 
of true Catholicity as the Hottentot in Africa knows of Victor Hugo. 

His churchmanship was of the ‘‘ Evangelical Catholic type.” What is that? 
We know the Evangelicals and the party in the Protestant Episcopal Church 
who call themselves Catholics, but to mix the two together is something new. 
The ‘‘ Anglo-Catholic” is more or less an imitator of the real Catholic. The 
Evangelical is a school of thought now nearly died out, more or less infected 
with moderate Calvinism. Dr. Muhlenberg was certainly to a greater or less 
degree an imitator of Catholics, in spite of his protests to the contrary. We 
think his type of churchmanship was somewhat Catholic as seen, but when he 
opened his mouth to speak the long ears and the harsh voice proclaimed that the 
animal was different from the one the skin he had assumed would indicate. 

The author has made also a grotesque mistake in comparing poor Dr. 
Muhlenberg with the great Cardinal Newman; this will only make serious- 
minded people smile with pity or contempt at his audacity. The ill-natured 
insinuations against the author of the Afologia simply belittle, if that were pos- 
sible, the man who penned them. The last chapter, ‘‘ The After-glow of His 
Influence,” is a delightfully hazy, dreamy, cloud-land piece of rhetorical bosh. 
The book is written, it seems to us, to advance the opinions of the school of 
Stanley and Maurice. We remember once hearing this sort of religion described 
by the late Dr. Gray, of Cambridge, as the ‘‘ Gospel of Mush.” We voted then 
in favor of that name and we never have seen any argument presented to make 
us change that vote. 
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IT is with no small degree of satisfaction that we note the 
many expressions of good-will and congratulation called forth by 
our Silver Jubilee. From all sources, from private letters as well 
as from the public press, THE CATHOLIC WORLD has received 
the most generous praise and the heartiest good wishes for a long 
life of continued influence and increasing prosperity. It is with 
much reluctance that we refrain from quotation; but to cite a 
few would be unjust to the others, while to quote them all would 
be to use more space than the Editors can spare to this depart- 
ment of the magazine. The first issue of our fifty-first volume was 
worthy of an occasion so important, and in many instances served 
as the text for the congratulation we received; the interest 
aroused by the opening chapters of the “ Life of Father Hecker” 
was of itself sufficient to make the number memorable. 


* 
* 





* 


We tell this brief story of the esteem in which THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD is held for the benefit of our readers. Our subscribers 
have their share, and a very considerable share, in these congrat- 
ulations. It is significant, to say the least, that so large a per- 
centage of our subscribers have been with us from the very 
beginning. Without their aid the magazine could never have 
been sustained, nor could its influence have been so far-reaching. 
Their interest was something more to us than dollars and cents; 
it was a stimulus, an unfailing source of encouragement during 
the often up-hill work of the past twenty-five years. To such, 
then, is certainly due a large measure of the praise so liberally 
bestowed upon us. 
* 
* 





* 


But praise should be a stimulant, not a hypnotic; it should 
give new life to vigor, should give an added zest to endeavor. 
Those who are charged with the publication of this magazine so 
interpret all the praise it has received ; to maintain its position 
as the representative of the best Catholic thought, to keep pace 
with these times and with the progress of our people—this 
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makes demands upon the exercise of the highest ability and 
energy, and to this we pledge ourselves, 


* 
* * 


And you who read these lines, what place have you in this 
work? You share with us in the praise; will you share with us 
in the renewed effort of which this praise would be the parent? 
Fair words are good, fair deeds are better. We said in our 
March issue that we wished to make our Silver Jubilee memo- 
rable by the addition of ten thousand new subscribers to our list. 
The Michigan Catholic, to whom we here make acknowledgment 
for many warm words of praise, thinks we should add another 
cipher to that figure; our sentiments in this respect are those 
of the lamented Barkis. But in the meantime what are you 
doing for the ten thousand ? 

# 

What can you do? A great deal. And without going out 
of your way very far, either. There is not a single subscriber 
to THE CATHOLIC WORLD who cannot do some service to the 
magazine which no one else can do. You like the magazine; it 
is something for a Catholic to be proud of; you always find some- 
thing of interest in its table of contents; you often find an article 
which is alone worth the price of a year’s subscription. Why 
not speak of it, then, to those of your friends who are not 
subscribers? Talk is said to be cheap, but you know that it is 
one of the mightiest of levers for good or for ill. A word or 
two from every subscriber to this magazine would soon be heard 
at the publisher’s desk. 

«* 

There is another thing you can do. It will serve a good 
cause and won’t cost you much. Among your acquaintances you 
may know some who haven’t the good luck to be subscribers to 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD. Take a postal card and send us the 
name and address of even one such person. We will send him 
a sample copy and you will thus have filled another place in 
the ranks of the ten thousand. If every one who subscribes to a 
Catholic periodical would do either or both of these things, the 
Catholic press of this country would soon realize the ideal» of 
prosperity and influence. Don’t fail to send the publisher of this 
magazine at least one name before the date of the next issue. 


* 
* * 


It will be of interest to our readers to learn that the Most 
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Rev. Patrick J. Ryan, Archbishop of Philadelphia, has assumed 
the chief editorial direction of the American Catholic Quarterly 
Review. Associated with the archbishop in the editorial manage- 
ment are the Rev. Ignatius F. Horstmann, D.D., the Rev. Luke 
V. McCabe, and Mr. George D. Wolf. Under such management 
a renewed career of usefulness and prosperity is assured to the 
Quarterly, to which we extend a fraternal greeting. 


«* 
Among the publishers the Messrs. Benziger have shown the 


greatest activity during the past month. They have just 
published : 


Vol. XVI. of the Centenary edition of St. Alphonsus’ Works. 
This volume contains sermons for all the Sundays of the 
year. 

The Life of Father Charles Sire, S.J. Translated from the 
fifth French edition, and approved by His Eminence 
Cardinal Gibbons and many other eminent ecclesiastics. 

Marriage. A series of Conferences delivered by Pére 
Monsabré at Notre Dame, Paris. 

Gethsemani, Jerusalem, and Golgotha. A new prayer-book 
for Lent. 


The Twelve Virtues of a Good Teacher. From the French 
of Rev. H. Pottier. 


The same firm announce : 


A fourth revised edition of Vol. II. of Dr. Smith’s Elements 
of Ecclesiastical Law. 
Golden Sands. Fifth Series. 

Counsels for the Sanctification and Happiness of Daily Life. 
Translated from the French by Miss Ella McMahon. 
Catholic Youth of the Present Day. From the German of 
Rt. Rev. Augustus Egger, D.D., Bishop of St. Gall. 
Vol. XVII. of the Centenary edition of St. Alphonsus’ 

Works. 
Month of the Sacred Heart for the Young Christian. From 
the French of Brother Philippe. 


Macmillan & Co. announce for early publication : 


The Growth of the Intellectual Faculty. By Dr. Francis 
Warner. 

Notes on American Schools and Training Colleges. By Dr. 
J. G. Fitch, the author of the well-known Lectures on 
Teaching. 
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Longmans, Green & Co. announce a new Irish novel by Mr. 
William O’Brien, entitled When We were Boys. 

The Corporation of Harvard University has authorized the 
publication of two monographs which may form the beginning 
of a series. The first number will be: 


No. 1. A History of the Veto Power in the United States. 
By Edward Campbell Mason, A.B., Instructor in Poli- 
tical Economy. 


Mr. Mason’s work will include a chapter on English and 
Colonial vetoes, and a chapter on State vetoes. The body of 
the work is a systematic discussion of all the Presidential vetoes, 
arranged by subject and based on a study of the records of 
Congress. Price $1, mez. 

The second number of the series will be: 


No. 2. An Introduction to the Study of Federal Governments. 
By Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
History. 


This monograph will contain an Historical Introduction, with 
brief sketches of the rise and institutions of the principal federal 
governments which have existed from the establishment of the 


Greek federations to the present day. To each sketch will be 
appended a brief critical bibliography. Then will follow a 
parallel arrangement of the texts, in English, of the four most 
important federal constitutions—those of. Canada, Germany, 
Switzerland, and the United States. Price, 50 cents, met. 

These works will be published by Ginn & Co. 

The same publishers also announce : 


The Nine Worlds. Stories from Norse Mythology. By 
Mary E. Litchfield. 

Reference Handbook of English History, for Readers, 
Students, and Teachers, By W. H. Gurney. To be 
published in May. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Mention of books in this place does not preclude extended notice in subsequent numbers, 


THE POPE AND THE NEw ERA; being letters from the Vatican in 1889. By William T. 
Stead. London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne: Cassell & Co. 

AFLOAT IN THE Forest. By Captain Mayne Reid. New York: Worthington Co. 

DAvip Topp, His Lire AND Lovinc. By David McClure. New York: Cassell & Co, 

THIRTEBNTH REPORT OF THE AMERICAN HUMANE ASSOCIATION FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN AND ANIMALS. Cincinnati, Ohio: Secretary's Office, 310 
Elm Street. 

SANCTISSIMI DOMINI NosTRI LEonis PAP& XIII, LITTER ENCYCLICH DE PRAECIPUIS 
CiviuM CHRISTIANORUM OFFIcIIs. (Latine et Germanice.) St. Louis: Herder 
& Co, 

Brown's LANGUAGE LESSONS, with graded exercises in analysis, parsing, construction, and 
composition. An Introduction to Goold Brown's series of English Grammars. By Henry 
Kiddle, A.M., late Superintendent of Schools, New York City. New York: William 
Wood & Co. 

THE TRISECTION OF THE ANGLE. Being a problem in Geometry that has baffled the efforts 
of mathematicians up to the present day; now solved for the first time. By John A. Lani- 
gan, B.A., M.D. Hyde Park, Mass.: Randall & Langley. 

Gop 1n His WorLp. An interpretation. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

ABRIDGED SERMONS FOR ALL SUNDAYS OF THE YEAR. By St. Alphonsus de Liguori, 
Doctor of the Church. Edited by Rev. Eugene Grimm, C.SS.R. New York, Cincin- 
nati, and Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 

A CopDE oF MoRALs, By John S. Hittell. Second edition, revised. Price 50 cents. San 
Francisco: The Bancroft Company. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE CATHOLIC YOUNG 
MEN’s NATIONAL UNION, held at Providence, R. I., September 3 and 4, 1889. Boston: 
James L. Coer & Co. 

GOD AND LITTLE CHILDREN: The Blessed State of all who die in Childhood proved and 
taught as a part of the Gospel of Christ. By Henry Van Dyke. New York: Anson D. 
F. Randolph & Co. 

THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD, By Henry Drummond, F.R.S,E., F.G.S. New 
York: James Potts & Co, 

THE WORKING PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY IN A NEW AND PRACTICAL FORM. 
A book for beginners. By S. M. Macvane, McLean Professor of History in Harvard 
College. New York: Effingham Maynard & Co. 

GOSPEL AND EPISTLE HYMNS FOR THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By the Rev. John Anketell, 
A.M. New York: The Church Record Co. 

LirE OF FATHER CHARLES SIRE, OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. A simple biography com- 
piled from his writings and the testimony of those who have known him best. By his 
brother, Rev. Vital Sire, Professor of Moral Theology at the Theological Seminary of 
Toulouse. Translated from the French. With the approbation of His Eminence Car- 
dinal Gibbons. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago : Benziger Bros. 

CONFERENCES OF AGOSTINO DA MONTEFELTRO, delivered in Rome during Lent, 1889. 
Translated from the Italian by Charles Aubrey Ansell. With approbatory letter to the 
Translator by his Eminence the Cardinal-Archbishop of Westminster. First Series. 
London: Thomas Baker; New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros. 

UNITED AUSTRALIA. Public opinion in England as expressed in the leading journals of the 
United Kingdom. By authority. Sydney: Charles Potter. 

ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE, with special reference to the effects of Stimulants 
and Narcotics. For use in primary and intermediate schools. By Charles H. Day, M.D., 
visiting oculist and aurist to the Randall's Island Hospitals, New York; instructor in 
ophthalmology, Vanderbilt Clinic, College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York; 
Assistant Surgeon New York Ophthalmic and Aural Institute ; Fellow of the New York 
Academy of Medicine, etc. New York: William Wood & Co. 








